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PREFACR 



The concise description of the City and University of Oxford, 
contained in the following pages, will be found to comprise the 
substance of the information given in the voluminous works of 
Anthony k Wood, Dr, Ayliffe, Sir John Peshal, the Rev. W. Smith, 
and other authors, who have devoted their attention to the antiquities 
of this celebrated seat of learning. 



The author is principally indebted to the elaborate and truly 
valuable History ofthe University of Oxford, by the Rev. Alexander 
•Chalmers, F. A. S. for the biographical sketches of the founders 
of the colleges, halls, and other public buildings^ 

The account of the customs, discipline, costume, &c. of the 
University, is taken from the most authentic and authorized sources; 
and it is hoped that Sufficient information is given upon every 
subject to enable the reader to form a correct idea of the City and 
University of Oxford, as it appears at the present time. 



IV 



There are few persons who feel interested in the History of 
Oxford, but will be aware that the annals and description of any 
separate college, if entered upon with great minuteness of detail, 
would furnish materials for a much larger volame than the one now 
laid before them : and though such a work might afford pleasure to 
the members of the college^ it would not be interesting tp the 
general reader, and consequently is not required in a work of this 
kind ; the aim of the author being to give accurate explanations of 
the numerous plates contained in this volume^ and not to aspire to 
the high honour of becoming the historian of this ancient and justly 
famed seat of learning and science. 



August 6, 1828. 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 



OF THE 



UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF OXFORD. 



Oxford is beautifully seated at the eonflux of the Isis and the 
Charwelly on a gentle eminence^ which forms the high ground of a 
valley nearly two miles in extent^ bounded on the east and west by hills 
of a commanding height, which not only add to the beauty of the 
scene, but contribute greatly to the health of the inhabitants, by 
admitting only those winds which are most conducive to health and 
comfort. 

The City of Oxford is seen to the greatest advantage from Hineksey 
Hill: here the richly cultivated meadows through which the Isis 
meanders in graceful curves form the foreground to the amphitheatre 
of noble buildings, whose towers and spires glittering in the sun and 
contrasted by the blue hills in the distance, form a scene in which 
poetic description is surpassed by reality : 

" Would Clio seek the most distinguish'd seat. 
Most blest, where all is so sublimely blest. 
That with superior grace o'erlooka the rest ; 



Like a rich gem in circling gold enshrined. 

Where Isis' waters wind. 

Along the sweetest sborie 

That ever felt fair Culture's hand. 

Or Spring's embroidered mantle wore— 

Lo ! where majestic OxfoH stands." 

Many learned Antiquaries have at various periods b6#n engaged in 
tracing the origin of this city, and some have carried their laborious 
research so high as to assert most confidently that a town was built on 
this spot, by Memphric king of the Britons, 1009 years before the birth 
of Christ, and that the town was called Caer-Memphric in honour of 
the founder. The writer to whom we are indebted for penetrating the 
thick clouds of ages past, and proving the founding of Oxford to have 
taken place before the erection of Solomon's Temple, is John Ross* 
This statement was believed and repeated, by Dugdale (who styles Ross 
a famous antiquary), Twyne, Rogers, Wood, and Dr. Stukeley, who 
informs us, that the original town was built on the spot now occupied 
by the castle. 

it is not our intention to enter into an examination of the data upon 
which this opinion was founded, but it is quite certain that a town was 
built on this spot in the time of the aboriginal Britons, and was then 
called Riddhen, or a Ford for Oxen. In the year 50 this town suf- 
fered its most terrible downfall, being reduced to ashes by the Roman 
general Plautus, in the reign of Claudius Ccesar, and only retained its 
original name from its still continuing a Ford for Oxen.* 

From the convenience of the situation for wood and water, Oxford 
in the course of a few years became again a flourishing town : but 

* Baxter's Gloss. Edit. 1719. p. 19. 



after the Romans retired from Britain, and the Saxons had gained the 
assendancy, Oxford fell a speedy sacrifice to their ravages, and it is 
asserted by Leland ^^ to have been reduced by hard usage to a village, 
having little more to boast of than its ancient name/* When the 
Saxons, however, had become completely masters of the island, they 
restored the to#n to its former respectability, giving it a name in their 
own language, retaining the same meaning, viz. a Ford for Oxen, 
which was pronounced nearly as it is at present. After the Saxons 
and Britons became converts to Christianity, buildings dedicated to 
religion were erected in various parts of the kingdom ; and in the 
year 727^ this city gained new consequence, from the erection of a 
monastery in honour of the Holy Trinity, by Didian, subregulus or 
earl of Oxford; who, with his wife, was interred within its walls. 
Fridiswida, the daughter of the founder, was the first governess of 
this monastic institution, and was canonized after her death. The 
following, among other marvellous tales, is related of this saint. 



(( 



Algar, earl of Leicester, had been inflamed with the love of this 
lady, and coveted her, though sacred and forbidden, for his wife. On 
her concealing herself from him in a wood at Benson, twelve miles from 
Oxford, the city was threatened with destruction by fire, on condition 
she was not found. Such tyranny and presumption could not escape 
divine vengeance ; he was struck blind. Hence arose such a dread to 
the kings of Britain, that none of his successors dared enter Oxford 
for some time after.*'* 



Notwithstanding the alarm which the kings of Britain felt at ap- 
proaching Oxford, from the signal punishment inflicted on Algar, it 



♦ Leland's Coll. vol. i. p. 279. 



afterwards became the residence of the great Alfred, and his three sons. 
Here he established a mint, and the money coined there was called 
Ocsnafordia; and about the year 886, he established schools for the 
education of youth in grammar, arts, and divinity. For this information 
we are indebted to the beforementioned antiquary, John Ross, who 
lived in the reign of Edward IV. ; he was possessed rf a manuscript 
copy of the life of Alfred, written by Asser the contemporary and 
biographer of that great monarch ; and on his authority he states, 
that ^^ when the pope had suspended all the Universities of England, 
Alfred established within this city, at his own expense, three teachers 
of grammar, arts and divinity, in three different places ; one in High- 
street towards the east gate, for twenty-six grammarians, which for the 
inferiority of the science, was to be called Little University Hall, (a 
name it retained at the time at which he wrote ;) anotlier hall towards 
the north wall in the present school street, for twenty-six logicians, or 
philosophers, called Lesser University Hall ; and a third in the High- 
street, near the first hall, for twenty-six divines ; several other halls 
arose shortly after, erected by the townsmen, in imitation of their 
sovereign, but at their own cost.** 

In order to provide for the perpetual maintenance of the learned 
professors, and the students which occupied the different schools, 
Alfred set aside a third portion of his income, and had the proud satis- 
faction (notwithstanding some disagreements among the first pro- 
fessors, and other disadvantages in the early establishment of this 
truly noble undertaking) of seeing his foundation in so flourishing a 
condition, and learning, by the exertions of his professors and scholars, 
so generally diffused, that it was his honourable assertion, that ^^ all 
his bishops' sees were filled by prelates of great learning, and every 
pulpit in England fiirnished with a good preacher." 



The flourishing condition of the University and City of Oxford, and 
the kingdom generally, lasted only during the life of Alfred : his son 
and successor Edward, notwithstanding the care taken in his educa- 
tion, wanted the genius of his father. The Danes, who during the life 
of Alfred were kept in subjection, now entered the kingdom in multi- 
tudes, barbarously destroying every vestige of learning and I'efine* 
ment ; and the horrific carnage and revengeful ignorance which every 
where marked the movements of these merciless marauders, has ob- 
tained for that period the emphatic title of ^ the dark age.* 

Oxford was burnt to the ground by the Danes in the year 979, and 
the inhabitants had scarcely time to rebuild the city, before another 
body of these remorseless savages again burnt it to ashes, in 1002. No 
calamity had power to depress the courage of the inhabitants, who no 
sooner possessed themselves of the burning site, than they proceeded 
to rebuild the city ; and by the liberal contributions of the nobles, 
and others, even the seminaries of learning were in some degree re- 
stored. In 1009, the city was again set on fire, by order of Swein, 
king of Denmark, but extinguished upon the inhabitants' yielding 
to the tribute demanded. In the year 1012, the English were so ex- 
asperated by the reiterated injuries received firom their barbarous 
invaders, that they determined on a terrible revenge; and King 
Ethelred, in order to relieve the kingdom from the galling yoke, or- 
dered a general massacre of the Danes in every part pf the kingdom, 
on the feast of St. Brice. This order was executed in Oxford with 
terrible fidelity ; no regard was paid to sex, age, or dignity. Manyof 
the wretches fled to the churches and altars for protection, but the 
sanctity of the place had no effect upon the exasperated Oxonians, who 
drenched the churches with the blood of their enemies.- Among the 
victims to this terrible revenge in Oxford, was the lady Gunilda, sister 
2. c 
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to Swein, king of Denmark, who was thought to be favourable to the 
English, and had been sent to Oxford with her husband, as hostages 
for the performance of a treaty then pending. 

Swein was no sooner informed of this sanguinary proceeding, than 
he prepared to take signal vengeance on the English. With respect 
to Oxford, his measures were far from the usual cruelty of his country- 
men, particularly after so great an injury. He accepted their sub- 
mission to his authority, and took hostages for their future peaceable 
conduct. It would be useless to detail all the bloody transactions that 
occurred between the rival parties, even if accurate information existed 
on the subject; but it may reasonably be supposed, that from the 
circumstance of the City of Oxford becoming the residence of the 
sovereign, on either side, that it had become of great importance, and 
partook largely of the fluctuations of that stormy and disastrous 
period. King Edmund, sumamed Ironside, kept his court here, and 
was barbarously murdered in this city, November 30, 1016. Canute, who 
for his many virtues obtained the name of ^V the great,** even from his 
enemies, resided in Oxford during the greater part of his reign. He 
held a general council of the nation in this city, in the year 1022, when 
the laws of King Edward, with some additions, were translated into 
Latin, and declared the laws of the whole kingdom, to be equally ob- 
served both by Danes and English. Harold sumamed Harefoot, was 

crowned, and kept his court in Oxford. 

<• 

When William the Conqueror had been crowned at Westminster, 
jand received the submission of the greater part of the kingdom, the 
citizens of Oxford still preserved their independence^ refusing to yield 
no the conqueror ; and even on his approach towards the city, with his 
victorious army, closed the gates i^ainst him. William hnmediately 



stormed the eity^ putting great numbers to the sword. The miserable 
state to which the city was reduced, may be gathered from the record 
of the houses and property of the citizens of Oxford, contained in the 
'book called Doomsday, which still exists; and from which the inter- 
esting extract to be found in the appendix is made.* 

From the resistance which William had experienced from the in- 
liabitants of Oxford, he used every means to reduce, and keep them in 
submission. The government of Oxford was intrusted to Robert de 
Oilgi, a Norman knight, with permission to erect a castle for his own 
security, and to overawe the inhabitants* King Stephen, in the year 
1139, held a parliament, or g^eat council of the nation at Oxford; at 
which time, in consequence of a dispute between the servants of the 
earl of Brittany, and the bishop of Lincoln, respecting lodgings, 
(which from the crowded state of the city at this period, was a constant 
subject of altercation) several persons were killed. During the tedious 
conflict for the crown, between Stephen and th« Empress Maude, 
Oxford, from its being the seat of royalty, was alternately encumbered 
and pillaged, by the military followers of both parties. At one period 
during the war, the Empress Maude was so closely pursued by 
Stephen, that she took refuge in Oxford Castle ; and though the gar* 
risen was but ill supplied with the means of defence, or provisions, 
they held out agunst all the attacks of the besieging army upwards 
of three months. At the end of that time, the provisions being entirely 
exhausted, and the brave garrison worn out with fatigue and hunger, 
the empress determined on a bold effort to effect her escape, and dis- 
appoint the enraged Stephen, who had sworn a solemn oath not to 
ruse the siege, till he had taken the empress prisoner. 



* See Appendix 1, 
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In the dead of the night, Maude and three trusty attendants. 931 
attired in white, issued from a small postern of the castle : and as the 
ground was covered with snow, and the river frozen over, she silently 
glided past the sentinels of her enemy, and made her retreat across the 
river; she walked on foot to Abingdon, and the next day reached 
Wallingford Castle in safety: the castle surrendered next morning. 
This war terminated in a compromise between Maude and Stephen ; 
and in 1154, a great council of the nation was held at Oxford, where it 
was finally agreed that Stephen should continue to reign during his 
life ; but that Prince Henry (son to the Empress Maude,) should suc- 
ceed him. By this contract, Henry the Second peaceably succeeded to 
the crown on the death of Stephen, and resided nearly the whole of his 
reign in the palace of Beaumont, (part of which still remidns near the 
entrance to Worcester College.) In this palace was born, his valiant 
son, Richard Coeur de Lion, who succeeded his father in the year 1 189. 

During the two last reigns, Oxford had so prodigiously increased, 
that it is said, nearly 30,000 scholars were accommodated within the 
city and suburbs; though it is difficult at the present day to imagine 
how so vast an assemblage could reside in so confined a space. Nor 
can it be a matter of surprise, that pestilential diseases were of fre- 
quent occurrence. In the reign of Henry II. a tremendous fire de- 
stroyed great part of the city, and many of the halls for students 
were reduced to ashes. This conflagration, however, was the cause of 
great improvements in rebuilding the city. Before this event, most of 
the houses and halls were built with wood, and thatched with straw. 
The new erections were, by the express wish of the king, and the dig- 
nitaries of Oxford, built with stone, and covered with lead or tiles. 

The reign of the pusillanimous John was a great affliction to Oxford, 
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m common with the whole of the kingdom ; and an nnfortunate ocetuv 
rence in 1209, threatened the destruction of Oxford as a seat of 
learning. A student by accident killed a woman belonging to the 
city ; and instead of yielding himself to the proper city authorities, 
fled from the officer and concealed himself in one of the halls of the 
University. The citizens enraged at this apparent outrage on one of 
their body, assembled in great multitudes round the hall to which 
the unfortunate scholar belonged, and demanded the person of the 
offender. The assurance of the scholars that the person who had slain 
the woman had not returned to the hall, was disregarded by the in- 
furiated multitude ; they immediately assailed the hall, and forcibly 
dragged away three scholars who were entirely innocent of the trans- 
action. King John, who at this time resided at Beaumont Palace, so 
far from endeavouring to rescue the scholars from the hands of the 
mob, granted them a warrant for putting them to death, an order 
which the citizens were not slow in obeying. This unjust sentence, 
and the insulting mode of carrying it into execution, so justly 
irritated the students that they quitted Oxford in a body, and retired 
some to Cambridge, others to Reading, and many to Maidstone, in 
Kent. The incensed students laid their complaint of the injury they 
had sustained before the pope, who punished the inhabitants of Oxford 
by laying the city under an interdict, and prohibited all professors 
from, teaching in it. The ruin of the city was now complete, and 
nothing but the most humiliating supplication and concession by the 
inhabitants to the pope*s legate, who was then at Westminster, could 
prevail on him to remove the interdict.* The bailiffs and the principal 
citizens were sentenced by the legate, to '^ go to all the city churches 
with whips in their hands, barefooted; and in their shirts, and there 



* See Appendix II, 
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pray the benefit of absolution from every parish priest, repeating the 
penitential psalms ; and to pay a mark of silver per annum to the 
students of the hall peculiarly injured." They were also commanded 
to entertain one hundred poor scholars honestus refectionibusy on every 
anniversary of the day dedicated to St. Nicholas^ as a perpetual 
memento of their outrage and humiliation; the abbot of Evesham 
paying sixteen shillings towards the expense of the festival. 

It may reasonably be supposed that this perpetual degradation was 
galling to the citizens, and after a time disagreeable to the students. 
The annual festival on the day of St. Nicholas was dropped on con- 
dition that the city yielded the possession of a piece of land called 
Middenham to the abbot of Osney, who agreed to pay a mark annually 
to the prior of St. Frideswide, for the use of the University. 

In the reign of Henry III. the influx of students was so great, and 
the reputation of the celebrated teachers who flourished in Oxford 
at this time was so extended, that upwards of a thousand scholars 
from foreign Universities repaired to Oxford for instruction. This 
influx of strangers introduced so great a levity of manners, that the 
pope deemed it necessary to send his legate, to inquire into and 
reform <^ certain flagrant corruptions of the place.*' The legate not- 
withstanding his great authority, was treated very roughly by the 
scholars ; and amidst the tumult occasioned by his inquiring into their 
conduct, was obliged to hide himself in a belfry to avoid the fury of 
his assailants. The number of students at this period was too great to 
be kept in due subordination by the ordinary authorities^ of the place; 
and the peace of the city was so often endangered by the conflict 
of parties, particularly the scholars from the north and south of 
England, that the king strengthened the police of Oxford, by adding 
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two aldermen and eight assistant burgesses, together with the two 
bailiffs. 

Hitherto the scholars and professors resided in a number of inns 
or halls, which were usually the property of wealthy citizens, who 
let them in separate apartments ; the teachers and the proprietors of 
the halls sharing the profits arising from the rents and from the 
boarding of the students ; the teacher being styled the head master, 
provost, or warden of the hall. Sir John Pershall, in his History 
of Oxford, points out the site of nearly two hundred of these esta- 
blishments ; but towards the reign of Henry III. some spirited indi- 
viduals purchased or built houses, and allowed teachers and students 
to reside in them free of expense ; other benefactors supplied them 
with books, and endowed the society thus formed for the dissemination 
of learning with estates for their perpetual maintenance ; and they 
became regular collegiate establishments; in most cases taking the 
name of the founder, as will be shewn when treating of the various 
edifices which now adorn this splendid seat of learning. 

Edward I. was too much occupied by schemes of political aggrandize- 
ment to bestow great attention to the cultivation of learning, and his 
time was so engaged with various wars, that Oxford was seldom 
honoured with his presence. And in the reign of Edward II. the 
palace of Beaumont was entirely abandoned as a place of regal 
resort. 

Edward III., who was educated in Oxford, was so partial to the 
city, that he had an intention of building a palace near it ; but unfor- 
tunately, from the dense mass of population, and the bad regulations 
of the city for the enforcement of cleanliness, Oxford was seldom free 
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from pestilential diseases ; nor eould this be a matter of surprise, as 
cattle of all sorts were slaughtered within the walls, and the ofial, 
together with other dirt and offensive matter, was suffered to accumu- 
late in the narrow and thickly inhabited streets and lanes. The 
putrid effluvia arising from these masses of filth engendered the 
frequent recurrences of the plague, so that the city was for a long 
time avoided by all strangers of consequence, and many of the 
collegiate societies had houses of retirement in healthy .spots at some 
distance from it, to avoid the pestilence during the summer months. 
These unpleasant circumstances prevented Edward from residing in 
the city, but he erected a splendid palace at Woodstock, and was 
unceasing in his efforts for the prosperity of Oxford. 

In the year 1349 the plague raged so dreadfully that the schools were 
closed, and there were scarcely inhabitants left in the city to bury the 
dead; above a fourth of the scholars fell victims to the disease^ and 
the rest dispersed themselves in various parts of the country. So 
great was the depopulation, that for some time afterwards many of 
the halls were left vacant, pr only inhabited by the lowest class of the 
townsmen. 

Richard II. held several parliaments in Oxford, and the recent 
effects of uncleanliness were so impressed on the minds of the inha- 
bitants, that the enactments for the regulation of the city were strictly 
attended to. The new buildings were erected in a better style of 
architecture, and the University gradually recovered from its recent 
calamity : it was in this reign that the dawnings of the Reformation 
broke forth in England, and Oxford had the honour of producing 
the first divine who stood boldly forward in opposition to papal 
innovation and tyranny. The father of the reformers. Dr. Wickliffe, 
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was warden of Canterbury College, where he publicly read those 
lectures which led to the great change in religious opinion. The new 
doctrine was received with enthusiasm by great numbers of the 
students who smarted under papal dominion^ and was by them 
spread to the remotest parts of the kingdom. Pope Gregory XI., 
upon hearing of this formidable opposition to his authority, hurled his 
fulminations against Wickliffe, and severely reproved the chancellor 
of Oxford for suffering this heresy to difiuse itself; but so great was the 
hold that the new tenets had obtained in the University, that the bull of 
the pope was coldly received, and but little attention paid to its fulmi- 
nation or reproof. The troubles of the kingdom during the latter part 
of the reign of Richard favoured the propagation of the new doctrine, 
as it prevented those in authority from interfering with effect to stifle 
the heresy, as it was then called ; and the political changes occupying 
the minds of the higher classes, both in church and state, prevented 
them from bestowing attention on the early dissemination of the light 
of the gospel, which afl;erward8 worked such mighty changes both 
in the politics and religion of England, and indeed of Europe. 

On the assumption of the regal dignity by Henry IV., the civil 
dissensions of the kingdom were silenced for a time, and the church- 
men had leisure to reflect on the tendency of Wickliffe's doctrine. 
Alarmed at the consequences to their own power, they prevailed upon 
Henry to issue a proclamation to prevent the promulgators of the 
doctrines of Wickliffe from openly delivering their opinions. And 
Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, commenced a most furious 
persecution of the Wickliffites, or Lollards, as they were called in 
derision. This opposition to the new tenets was met in the most 
spirited manner by the members of the University of Oxford ; many 
of Wickliffe's friends sent letters to the archbishop, couched in the 
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bitterest language of defiance and reproach; and at length all 

« 

lectures were suspended, and a determination was made to dissolve 
the University rather than yield to the dictates of the archbishop. This 
spirited opposition had such an effect on Henry, that he condescended 
to request the leading members to lay aside their purpose, and the 
persecution was suspended. Henry V. received his education in 
Oxford, and retained great veneration for the University; but his 
foreign wars, which he prosecuted with so much glory to himself and 
his kingdom, prevented him from fulfilling the intentions he had formed 
for the benefit of Oxford. 

During the reign of Henry VI. Oxford could not boast much of royal 
patronage; the fluctuations of fortime between the rival factions of 
York and Lancaster gave but little leisure to the king, or to the 
nobles on either side, to attend to the pursuits of literature. Indeed 
the constant change of the owners of property according to the chance 
of war, during this disastrous period, rendered the estates of the 
different colleges of little value; those who obtained possession of 
estates or situations to which church patronage was attached, not 
knowing how long they might be permitted to hold them, disposed of 
valuable benefices to the highest bidder, without regard to qualification, 
or even to the purchasers being in holy orders. This was not confined to 
lay patrons, but a general system of bribery and peculation prevailed 
in the church, and men who had obtained money during the wars, 
obtained the highest and most lucrative ecclesiastical offices, while 
the learned men, who had no recommendation but piety and talent, 
were neglected, and passed a life of indigence and privation in the 
gloom of their respective colleges. Under these circumstances it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that the accession of Edward IV., 
whose years and talents promised to end the civil dissensions which 
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had so long torn the ritals of the kingdom, should be hailed with glad- 
ness by the University of Oxford, particularly as Edward took upon 
himself the title of protector of the University, and was really zealous 
in the promotion and encouragement of learning. 

Richard III. had obtained the throne by such subtle and sangui- 
nary measures, that he lost no opportunity of keeping or making 
friends of corporations or large bodies of the people, in order to secure 
himself in the possession of it. The; University of Oxford was treated 
with peculiar marks of favour ; he visited it soon after his accession, 
and granted many valuable privileges ; among others was the per- 
mission to import or export books without restriction. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the discipline of the University had 
become so rela^ced, that an historian of this period declares it to be 
one scene of riot, debauchery, and intestine broil ; the laws passed for 
cleansing the city were likewise disregarded ; and, consequently, the 
plague swept off thousands in a few years. Amidst this general deso- 
lation learning was not only depressed, but insulted in the great 
Erasmus, who repaired to this University for the purpose of teaching 
Greek ; many of the leading students in the schools publicly ridiculed 
both Erasmus and the language he came to teach ; and the rabble fol- 
lowing the example of their superiors, insulted him in the streets. 

This disgraceful period of the History of Oxford terminated with the 
death of the avaricious and phlegmatic Henry VII. His son and 
successor Henry VIII. was undoubtedly a scholar himself, and pre 
ferred persons of education to the highest offices of trust and profit^ 
without regard to the birth or connection of the parties. This judicious 
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patronage of learning animated the humble student to exert himself 
in the hope of future advantage ; and the nobility seeing that learned 
men are held in esteem by the king, no longer considered the attcdn- 
ments of literature beneath their notice, but vied with each other in 
its cultivation. 

The great change too in the religion and policy of the country, 
which was now evidently drawing to a crisis, engaged the minds and 
talents of all men in condemning or defending the Reformation and 
the causes which led to it. The war of words and writings was 
carried on with much vigour on both sides; and men, who a short 
time before treated all learning with contempt, now sedulously sought 
to become acquainted with the ancient writers, and to draw from these 
sources of antiquity the means of destroying the arguments of their 
adversaries. 

Henry, in the early part of his reign visited Oxford, accompanied 
by Queen Catherine and Cardinal Wolsey; the queen, attended by 
Wolsey and the heads of the University, paid adoration at the shrine 
of St. Frideswide, and' was every where received with the loudest 
acclamations. The great attention which Cardinal Wolsey bestowed 
upon the revival of learning in Oxford, and his princely munificence 
in rewarding its professors, rendered the attention of the king un- 
necessary. Wolsey, in 1518, founded seven lectures for theology, 
civil law, physic, philosophy, mathematics, Greek, and rhetoric ; his 
efforts to revive a love of learning, and his attention to the interests of 
Oxford, were unceasing, as the foundation of Christ Church College 
and other numerous instances of his magnificent spirit sufficiently 
prove; nor were his exertions devoid of success. By his splendid 
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example the study of the Greek language^ so recently contemned^ 
now became the favourite pursuit of the students of Oxford, and a 
taste for classic literature in all its branches became general. 

When Henry's pretended religious scruples, touching his marriage 
with Queen Catherine, were first promulgated, a series of questions 
on the legality of his divorce from that unfortunate lady was for- 
warded to Oxford for the opinion and a^ent of the members of convo- 
cation. The University displayed the utmost unwillingness to enter upon 
so delicate a discussion, and the propositions of the king remained three 
weeks unnoticed. Henry was not of a disposition to be trifled with, and 
he hastened the reply of the learned body by sending three angry 
letters. At length a committee of thirty-three doctors and bachelors of 
law were appointed to frame an answer in accordance with the wishes 
of the king, by agreeing to the legality of a divorce ; this was sealed 
with the University seal, and held to be the general consent of the 
members of convocation. Gratified at the favourable reply, the king 
speedily visited Oxford, and so wrought upon the scholars by his 
familiar and urbane conduct, that in a short time afterward, when 
the momentous question of the propriety of his assuming the 
title of head of the church was propounded, it met with but little 
opposition. 



The violent destruction of the monastic establishments, and the 
dissipation of the patrimony of the church by Henry and his greedy 
band of courtiers, was for a time a severe blow to the interests of 
Oxford. The splendid abbies of Abingdon, Osney, Rewley, and other 
religious foundations in the immediate vicinity of Oxford, not only 
afforded protection and assistance to tlie indigent scholars, but the 
great body of the poor townsmen in times of distress and privation, 

p 
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were entirely supported from the funds of those religious societies ; 
and when they were destroyed^ the dread of the eonsequences of taking 
away the support of so many persons^ might well spread alarm 
among the firmest minds ; and the principal members of the University 
finding all opposition to the king's will fruitless^ retired from, the 
scene of danger and distress, and left only the junior members, who. 
were not so entirely deyoted to the continuance of those ancient founda- 
tions, and offered but little remonstrance on their destruction. To 
dispel the alarm, and to make some atonement for the destruction of 
the religious houses, the king erected bishop's sees on the ruins of 
some of the most opulent monasteries, and appropriated their revenues 
to the maintenance of the new prelates. In 1542 the abbey of Osney 
near Oxford was converted into a cathedral church, and the county of 
Oxford became a diocese separated from the diocese of Lincoln ; but 
after the disgrace of Wolsey, Henry took the care of Christ Church 
College on himself, and to give dignity to the new foundation, trans- 
lated the cathedral church from Osney thither. 

Afl;er the death of Henry, the protector and council of the youthful 
Edward VI. appointed commissioners to visit Oxford and examine the 
state and condition of the University, and to ascertain the amount of 
property devoted to its use. The visitors had likewise authority to 
reform abuses and punish delinquents. On the arrival of the visitors 
at Oxford, they found the University property so reduced from the 
changes that had taken place, that they had some thought of reducing 
all the colleges into one, on account of the inadequate state of their 
revenues. This measure was abandoned, as the king, it is said, ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to any alteration of the various establish- 
ments; and in order that they might be kept up, he determined to 
restore to the University several estates and rectories taken from them 
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during the late changes. The visitors proceeded in their plans for the 
reform of Oxford with great vigour; the form of government was 
entirely changed, and a new body of statutes framed, which received the 
name of the statutes of King Edward : this code remained in force till 
the reign of Charles I. The zeal of the visitors \^bs principally 
directed to the purging the colleges and public libraries of all 
superstitious books : to effect this purpose, many persons made no 
scruple of plundering the libraries of many valuable manuscripts and 
finely illustrated works, which Antony Wood says, ^^ contained no hint 
of superstition/* More than a waggon load of rare and curious books 
was taken from Merton College only, and the greater part committed to 
the flames. Some were preserved by a Dutch bookseller who resided 
near St. Mary*s Church ; they are now in the Bodleian Library, and 
from their contents are an evident proof that the zeal of the visitors 
was not tempered by judgment. The loss to learning must have been 
inmiense during this destructive visitation ; and so indignant were the 
students at the intemperate conduct of the commissioners, that vast 
numbers fled the University never to return. 

The lamented death of Edward produced a complete reaction in 
Oxford, and the violence of the protestant commissioners furnished 
some excuse for the fury of the visitors appointed by the sanguinary 
Mary. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, whose harshness and severity 
have procured him the lasting and damning appellation of the ^^ Bloody,*' 
was the head of the new visitors. The most dismal scenes were 
now enacted in Oxford. Archbishop Cramner, with Bishop Ridley 
and Latimer, were sent to Oxford for the alleged purpose of disput- 
ing with the catholic members of the .University. " The result of the 
controversy might be easily anticipated; the court knew that the 
bishops would prove inflexible, and the friends of the accused were 
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well aware that no preponderance of argument could prevent their 
condemnation/* After several violent examinations and disputes, the 
arguments used by Ridley and Latimer were made the grounds for 
their excommunication and condemnation, and shortly afterwards 
they were committed to the flames. The spot is still marked by a large 
stone in the road opposite Balliol College, where the stake was driven 
to which they were bound. 

So eager was Gardiner and others to wreak their revenge on the 
authors of the reformation, that the ordinary form of obtaining the 
pope*s sanction to their proceedings, had in the execution of Ridley and 
Latimer, been forgotten, but wsus thought of previous to the execution of 
Granmer, who, in consequence, languished in confinement upwards of 
five months. As soon as the messenger to Rome had returned, Cranmer 
was taken before Bishop Bonner and Thrilby, at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. Cranmer was habited in pontifical robes made of canvass, with a 
crozier and mitre of most ridiculous form and coarsest materials ; he 
was then with the most malicious formality stripped of these insulting 
tokens of his former dignity, and condemned to perish at the stake. 
This sentence was carried into execution on the same spot where 
Ridley and Latimer suffered. 

The situation of the students at Oxford during this dreadful reign 
was miserable in the extreme ; all men of mind and erudition fled a 
spot where the slightest exercise of the liberty of speech in opposition 
to the merciless practices of the court involved them in the charge of 
heresy and treason. So few were left, and so desirous were the 

* 

catholic clergy of instructing the people, that it was with great 
difficulty that any one could be induced to preach at St. Mary's. 
Wood, who was strongly suspected of being a catholic, and therefore 
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not likely to heighten the misery of the time, writes as follows : ^^ The 
ingenious arts were held in contempt, the divinity school was seldom 
opened, and the stipend of Queen Margaret's lecture converted to the 
use of repairing the schools ; for sermons, scarcely one in a month ; 
public lecturers, through idleness or insufficiency, seldom performed 
their offices. The Greek tongue fell into its old decay, and in 
general was such a contempt of learning and disuse, that there was no 
way left to the miserable arts ; for six years there was only three 
ineeptors in divinity, eleven in civil law, and in physic six/* Such 
was the miserable consequence of religious persecution, though the 
queen and her husband Philip were disposed to treat the interest of 
the University with attention. 

The accession of Elizabeth introduced another change in the esta- 
blished religion ; but this famous queen possessed too much wisdom 
not to profit by the violent extremes to which both parties heretofore 
had recourse to establish their opinions : it was therefore upwards of a 
twelvemonth after her accession, when the rage of party had time to 
subside, that she appointed visitors to examine into the state of the 
different colleges, and enjoined them ^^ to use all tenderness on the 
occasion." The only persons who were inclined to dispute the power 
of the visitors were the dean of Christ Church and the warden of 
Merton, and these were imprisoned leniently. The warden of M erton 
was committed to the care of the queen, and resided in apartments at 
Hampton Court. It was not to be expected that the wisest regula- 
tions could at once restore order and prosperity to the University for 
some years ; but few men of learning appeared at Oxford, and such 
was the scarcity of preachers, that there was only three in Oxford ; 
and on two of them leaving, the pulpits were supplied by any one who 
accidentally came to Oxford; even laymen had access to them. A 
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curious specimen of pulpit eloquence is preserved in the sermon of 
Mr. Tavemer who was sheriff of Oxfordshire : this gentleman preached 
at St. Mary's, with the chain of office round his neck and sword by his 
side, and declared that out of mere charity he condescended to preach 
to the academics ; the style of this sermon may be collected from the 
commencement : ^^ Arriving at the mount St. Mary's, in the stony 
stage where I now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits baked 
in the oven of charity5 carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet swallows of salva- 
tion." This state of darkness was happily dispelled in a few years 
under the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth : the mighty spirits who 
guided her throne and upheld the honour of England, were most of 
them connected with and attached to the two Universities ; and the 
reception which Elizabeth received on her visit to Oxford in 1566 
proved that the affluence and talent of the brightest days of the 
University were in a great measure restored. 

During the assizes held in 1577 a sudden and dreadful sickness 
seized on all the persons present in court ; and within forty hours the 
lord chief baron who presided, the high sheriff of Oxford, and several 
other magistrates, most of the jurors, and nearly three hundred other 
persons, died. This dreadfiil calamity was called the black assize; and 
as the court were occupied at the time they were seized with the pes- 
tilence in trying a 'Roman Catholic bookseller who was accused of 
circulating offensive pamphlets, public rumour accused some of the 
members of that unpopular community with being the authors of the 
calamity. In 1580 the inhabitants of Oxford were greatly alarmed by 
an earthquake which foi*tunately did no damage. In 1592 Queen 
Elizabeth again visited Oxford, and had the proud satisfoction of con- 
templating the excellence of her domestic management in the increas- 
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ing opulence and reputation of Oxford. The reign of James the First 
was marked by a spirit of controversy in matters of religion, which 
was carried on with the bitterest zeal between the papists, the es- 
tablished church, and the dissenters of every denomination, who were 
then generally designated by the name of puritans. In no part of the 
kingdom was disputation carried on with more acrimony, and at the'same 
time with ingenuity and learning, than at Oxford. This open display 
of the power of argument of the various parties exhibited their strength 
in point of numbers, and the dissenters found themselves sufficiently 
numerous to exercise a preponderating influence in the state, that in 
the succeeding reign completely subdued all opposition and even sub- 
verted the constitution of the kingdom. 

King James, in order to avoid the plague which raged so fatally in 
London, removed his court to Oxford. Unfortunately the pestilence 
was conveyed thither by some of his retinue, and broke forth with 
such violence that the students fled the University, and the citizens 
shut up their houses and kept within to avoid the contagion, and not 
a living creature was to be seen in the streets but nurses and corpse 
bearers. The University were empowered to send two members to 
parliament during this reign. Charles the first succeeded to the crown 
in 1625, and as the plague still raged in London, he held a parliament 
in Oxford in the early part of his reign ; and when the opposition to 
his authority by the parliament, backed by the great body of the dis- 
senters in every part of the kingdom, obliged him to withdraw from 
London, he met with a truly cordial reception from every class of 
the community in Oxford. The disputation and controversy of the 
members of the University were laid aside, and each individual 
contributed both in purse and person to uphold the fortunes of the 
falling monarch. The whole of the plate of the various colleges was 
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delivered up to be coined into money for his use : the citizens likewise 
contributed liberally to his necessities, and with the members of the 
University formed themselves into a band for his defence, and no ex- 
ertions were spared in strengthening the fortification of the city walls. 
The king resided at Christ Church, and in the great dining hall of 
this college held his court. The queen had apartments at Merton 
College^ and had access to the king's lodgings through a private way 
opened on purpose through one of the canon's gardens; the other 
members of the royal family were entertained at different colleges. 

After the king had assembled as many of the members of the two 
Houses as adhered to his cause, he addressed them with great spirit 
in the dining hall at Christ Church ; and on their commencing the 
sessions the peers assembled in the upper schools, and the commons 
in the convocation house. Amidst the fluctuations of fortune between 
the unhappy king and the parliament, Oxford was always the secure 
haven and rallying point of the former ; and after his defeat at Naseby 
the king returned to this city, and^ to the honour of its inhabitants, was 
received with the same acclamation and respect as in the days of his 
prosperity. He passed the whole of the winter at Christ Church Col- 
lege ; but his abode there was rendered doubly melancholy by the ab- 
sence of his beloved queen and other members of his family. It was at 
this period that his character appears to shine with peculiar lustre ; 
was for the few resigned, pious and firm, in the midst of his misfortunes, 
his only care fieiithful followers that remained to him ; for himself, he 
appears to have anticipated the result of the conflict, as in the memor- 
able letter written to Sir Kenelm Digby he declares, ^^ If I cannot live 
as a king I will at least die as a gentleman.** 

On Sir Thomas Fairfaxes approach to Oxford the king determined 
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to quit his last friendly asylum, and surrendered himself to the Scotch 
army on the 5th of May, 1646. Many of the citizens of Oxford were 
still anxious to hold out against the parliament ; but the king, after he 
had given himself up, issued orders for the peaceable surrender of 
the city. 

When the parliamentary forces obtained admission into Oxford, their 
indignation was conmiensurate with the long opposition they had 
encountered from its inhabitants. The colleges were ransacked, and 
every ornament of the churches and chapels destroyed by the bigoted 
and infuriated soldiery; this will account for the small remains of 
ancient stained glass in Oxford ; as that was an article, especially if 
it represented figures of saints or martyrs, that was particularly 
obnoxious to them, and which they failed not to destroy. Commis- 
sioners were soon appointed by parliament to reform the discipline, 
9pd correct the doctrines of the University, according to the rules of 
the covenant : but the members of convocation displayed their firm- 
ness and integrity by protesting against the innovation. The commis- 
sioners, nevertheless, proceeded in their work. An ordinance was 
passed for the sale of the dean and chapter lands; and those who 
objected to the acts of the commissioners were ejected from their 
situations, and their places filled with persons more favourable to their 
views. The students were not examined concerning their knowledge 
of Greek and Roman authors, or their proficiency in the sciences. A 
new species of examining masters were appointed, many of whom 
were laymen, and others clergymen of various sects : these were called 
tryers, and the advance in grace, of the candidate for holy orders, was 
the chief object of their inquiries. 



Oliver Cromwell was elected Chancellor of Oxford in the year 1650 1 
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whatever were his faults, he was a zealous lover and encourager of 
learning ; and was censured by the more rigid among his party, for his 
eamal love of the arts, because he preserved the fine-toned organ of 
Magdalen College, which they had condemned to the flames, as a 
diabolical instrument of superstition. This organ Cromwell had 
erected at Hampton Court, and it was returned to Magdalen College 
at the restoration ; he likewise gave one hundred pounds a year to 
the divinity professor, and presented a number of Greek manuscripts 
to the Bodleian Library. 

The restoration of Charles the Second to the throne, soon produced 
a change of measures in the University of Oxford. The lands that had 
been alienated were restored, and the church dignitaries who had been 
obliged to quit Oxford, during the revolution, returned. Most of the 
members that had been introduced during the protectorship of Crom- 
well, yielded to the spirit of the times, and became submissive and 
loyal subjects to the king. — A parliament was held at Oxford in the 
year 1631. 

The accession of Jameg the Second to the throne in 1685, was hailed 
with acclamation in Oxford ; and the address presented to the king 
from the University, on the occasion, was in the highest degree pleas- 
ing to him, as it contained the most abject professions of passive 
obedience and non-resistance to the will of the sovereign. James was 
not long before he put their professions to the test ; as, on the death of 
the president of Magdalen College, he issued his command to the fellows 
of that society to elect a person named Farmer to the presidency. This 
invasion of the rights of the members of the college to elect their own 
president, (a right which had been expressly granted them by the 
statutes of the founder, and sanctioned by succeeding monarchs,) was 
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rendered doubly gallingy from the character of the person the liing 
wished to place over them. Very slight inquiry was sufficient to 
prove that Farmer was a man of abandoned character, and in every 
respect unfit for the office. The members of the college, in a most re^ 
spectful petition to the king, asked permission to elect their own 
president, according to the statutes of the college, and humbly inti- 
mated, if his majesty wished to nominate a president, he would select 
a person more worthy of the honour than Farmer. The members 
waited a few days to receive an answer to their petition, but the king 
took not the slightest notice of their application. They proceeded to 
elect a president in the usual way, on the day appointed by the statutes, 
and unanimously chose Dr. Hough to fill the vacant office. 

James, enraged at this opposition to his commands, appointed com- 
missioners to proceed to Oxford, with orders to enforce the election of 
Farmer : but the commissioners were so convinced of the base charac- 
ter of the favourite of the king, that they consented to withdraw him^ 
provided the members of the college agreed to accept Parker, bishop of 
Oxford, as their president. Parker was equally objectionable as Far- 
mer, as he was likewise addicted to the most degrading vices; and had 

only been recently appointed to the bishopric of Oxford, on his pro- ^ 

fessing his readiness to embrace the catholic religion. On these 
grounds the members of the college refused to proceed to a fresh .! 

election, and expressed their determination to abide by their statutes ; 
at the same time declaring their loyalty to the crown on all lawful 
occasions. 

This conduct from men who had so reeently joined in the address, 
declaratory of passive obedience, so irritated James that he hastened 
to Oxford, and commanded the fellows of Magdalen College to appear 
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before hira^ at Christ Church. On their entrance, they all kneeled 
before the king ; who3 inflamed with rage, addressed them in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^^ Ye have been a stubborn turbulent college ; I 
have known you to be so these six-and*-twenty years. You have 
affronted me in this. Is this your Church of England loyalty ? One 
would wonder to find so many Church of England men in such a 
business — go home, and shew yourselves good members of the Church 
of England. Get you gone ! go, and admit the Bishop of Oxon head 
principal! what d'ye call it? (here a bystander said president), — I 
mean president of the college ! Let them that refuse it look to it, they 
shall feel the weight of their sovereign's displeasure." 

This angry reception, and other measures equally violent, had no 
effect on the members of the college ; they were determined to resist 
the oppressive conduct of the king ; who at length had the president. 
Dr. Hough, and all the fellows, except two, forcibly expelled the 
college. 

This violent conduct towards the influential members of the church 
of England, and other measures equally tyrannical in various parts of 
the kingdom, alarmed even the most bigoted advocates for passive 
obedience to kingly authority, and proved to a demonstration that that 
ridiculous doctrine was merely theoretical, as none were more active 
or successful in Opposing the measures of the monarch than those who 
had promised in their fulsome addresses to uphold the system of non- 
resistance by every means in their power. 

James now became alarmed at the general detestation his conduct 
had excited, particularly as the Prince of Orange was preparing to 
come to England to adjust the national grievances : he endeavoured 
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to retrace his steps^ and the effect was soon visible in Oxford : he re 
called the expelled members of Magdalen Ciollege, and confirmed the 
election of Dr. Hough to the presidency of that society. 

The glorious settlement of the constitution in the year 1688 was so 
firmly established^ and has since been so faithfully adhered to by the 
succeeding monarchs^ that the history of Oxford since that period has 
only been marked by a continuance of peaceful prosperity; which, 
though it is the most pleasing space of time for the contemplative 
mind to reflect on, leaves little for the historian to relate. Every suc- 
ceeding year has produced gradual architectural and other improve- 
ments, both in the university and city, which will be noticed in the 
description of the various buildings. 



INSTITUTIONS, REGULATIONS, AND CUSTOMS 



OF THE 
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UNIVERSITY. 



Thb Univeraity of Oxford is a corporate body, described through a 
succession of ages by the style or title of The Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford. It is governed by statutes of its 
own making, which received the royal approbation in the reign of 
Charles h The whole business of the University in its corporate 
capacity is transacted in two distinct assemblies called Houses, viz. 
the House of Congregation and the House of Convocation. 

The House of Congregation consists entirely of regents, either of ne- 
cessary regents or regents ad placitum. By the phrase ^^ necessary 
regents,** the statutes designate all doctors of every faculty and masters 
of arts. during the first year of their regency : that is, from a period 
commencing at the act subsequent to their respective degrees, and 
terminating at the succeeding act. Anciently the necessary regency 
included the space of two entire years, a space which was abridged by 
custom long previous to the digest of the statutes. 

By regents ad placitum are meant all persons of the following 
description, who have gone through the year of their necessary 
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regency in arts, viz. :-^all doctors of every faculty resident' in the 
university; heads of colleges or halls, and in their absence their 
deputies ; all professors and public lecturers ; the masters of the 
schools ; the public examiners ; the deans and censors of colleges ; and 
all other masters of arts during the second year of their regency. A 
general dispensation annually passing to conclude all necessary re- 
gencies within the first year. 

The House of Convocation consists of both regents and non-regents, 
but the right of sitting and voting in that house is confined to persons 
of the following descriptions : — 

1. The chancellor or vice-chancellor, and the two proctors or their 
deputies. 

2. Doctors in divinity, medicine, or civil law, (who are necessary 
regents,) and masters of arts during the first year of their necessary 
regency. 

3.* Heads of colleges and halls, or their deputies, and members of 
the foundation of any coU^e who have at any time been regents. 

4. Doctors in divinity, medicine, or law, living with their families 
within the precincts of the university ; and professors and public lec- 
turers who have at any time been regents, provided always that they 
have performed the exercises required of them by the statutes, and 
paid all fees which are due to the university and to its officers. These 
conditions are indeed in all cases indispensable, and without fulfilling 
them no one, be his situation what it may, can exercise the right of 
voting in convocation. 
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5. Convictores ; all persons not belonging to the foundation of any 
eoUege or hall who have ' at any time been regents^ and whose names 
have been constantly kept on the books - of some college or hall from 
the time of their admission to the degree of masters of arts or doctors, 
in either of the three faculties respectively. 

Persons who have migrated from one college or hall, in the manner 
prescribed by the statutes, and have been admitted in some other 
college or hall within the space of three months,^ are deemed to have 
had their names constantly on the books ; provided that during this 
interval they have not avoided any exercise or other burden which the 
universijty requires-to be borne by^ its members. 

Doctors and masters of arts who have ceased to be members of the 
university, and afterwards return to it, or who have been incorporated 
from Cambridge or Dublin, after a personal residence of one hundred 
and eighty days within the year, on producing to the vice-chancellor, in 
congregation or convocation, a certificate of such residence from the 
head of their college or hall, may claim to be admitted into the house, 
and after their admission may continue to enjoy the privilege of voting 
60 long as their names remain on the books of some college or hall, 
and they comply with the conditions above stated. The same privilege 
may be also enjoyed on the same conditions by persons who have been 
admitted to the degree of master of arts or doctor in either qf the 
three faculties, by diploma or by decree of convocation, but not by 
those who have been admitted to merely honorary degrees. 

• * * 

The number of regents required to make a congregation is nine, at 
least, besides the vice-chancellor and proctors ; but for a convocation 
no particular number of members is required. 
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The business of congregation is principally confined to the passing 
of g^ces and dispensations, and to the granting of degrees upon all 
questions submitted to the house ; the vice-chancellor singly, and two 
proctors jointly, possess the power of absolute negative. In the sole 
instance of supplicating for graces, but in no other, every member of 
the house is invested, in addition to his general right of sufifrage, with 
a suspending negative upon each grace for three times, as the grace is 
proposed in three distinct congregations ; but previously to the fourth 
supplication he is required to state privately to the vice-chancellor 
and proctors the ground and proof of his objection, which are subse- 
quently submitted to the judgment of the house for approbation or 
rejection. All sufirages for or against graces ^hd dispensations in 
congregation are to be whispered secretly in the ear of the proctor, by 
a majority of which, given in the words *^ placet" or " non placet,*^ the 
fate of the measure is determined. 

The business of the convocation extends to all subjects connected 
with the credit, interest, and welfare of the university. In the exer- 
cise of a very important branch of its privileges, viz. the enacting 
new or the explaining of old statutes, some restriction is prescribed. 
If the statute be one of those which received the sanction of Charles L 
it is called a Caroline statute, and before any alteration can be made in 
it royal permission must first be obtained. If it be deemed advisable 
to enact, de novo, or to explain any, except a royal statute, it is or- 
dained, that the measure shall be previously referred to the heb- 
domidal meeting of the heads of houses; and this meeting, if it 
approves the measure, draws up the terms in which it is to be pro- 
mulgated in the house of congregation, and three days after proposed 
in convocation. 

9 K 
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In both houses the vice-chancellor singly, and the two proctors 
jointly, are officially invested with an absolute negative upon all pro- 
ceedings, except in elections ; and where this power is not used (and 
it is very rarely exercised) every question is decided by the ma* 
jority. 

For the better government of the university, there is an hebdomi- 
dal meeting of the heads of houses every Monday, and at other 
times, when convened by the vice-chancellor, who usually presides at 
this meeting. All business relative to the university is the subject of 
deliberation ; and all letters likewise of the chancellor, in the case of 
dispensations, which are addressed to convocation, must first be 
sanctioned by this meeting. 

The principal officers of the university are the Chancellor, the High 
Steward, the Vice-chancellor, and the two Proctors. 

The chancellorship of the university of Oxford has always been an 
object of ambition to the highest nobility in the kingdom. This office 
was anciently annual, and afterwards triennial ; but in the fifteenth 
century Russel, bishop of London, was elected chancellor for life, and 
this precedent has since been acted on up to the present time. The duty 
of the chancellor is, under the king, to superintend the interests of the 
university, to defend its liberties, to investigate its complaints, to 
examine its progress in proper learning and refinement, and to foster 
the effi>rts of its genius. For these purposes he is endowed with full 
power ; he has a court in which he presides, either in person or by 
deputy, when a matriculated person is one of the parties : and the 
statutes of every coUege are so framed as to render his authority even 
of the highest importance. 
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The chancellor s deputy is styled the vice-chancellor. He is ap* 
pointed by the chancellor at the recommendation of the heads of 
houses, and admitted and sworn into office by, the convocation ; he is 
always the head of some college, and is nominated annually, though it 
is usual to hold the office four years. The vice-chancellor superiptends 
the due performance of the statutes and regulations <of the university, 
convenes and presides in congregations, convocations, and courts: he 
is a magistrate for the city and county of Oxford and the county of 
Berks. In all academic processions he is attended by the esquire and 
yeoman beadles, who walk before him with their gold and silver 
staves ; and at all meetings he remains covered during the whole of 
the ceremony. He appoints four deputies, termed pro-vice-chancellors, 
one of whom supplies his place in case of sickness or absence. 

The high-steward is an officer of great honour, and is generally 
chpsen by the chancellor from among the nobility ; it is held for life. 
His duty is, under the chancellor, to protect the privileges and interests 
of the university. In the court he sits, when required, as the legal 
representative of the chancellor, and holds court leets either by himself 
or deputy. The high-steward cannot act until he has sworn to fulfil 
his engagements before the convocation. 

The two proctors are officers of great honour and authority, and 
must be masters of arts of at least four years standing, and not more 
than ten firom their regency. They are chosen annually from the 
several colleges in turns, according to a cycle made out in the statutes 
granted by Charles the First. Their duty is to assist the vjce-chan- 
ceUor in convocation and congregation, where, like him, they sit 
covered. They attend to the discipline and costume of the university, 
and the preservation of the public peace, &c. The proctors name four 
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masters of arts as pro-proctors to assist them in the performance of 
their arduous duties. 

In addition to these magistrates there is a public orator, who is 
chosen by the convocation, who must at least be either a bachelor of 
civil law or master of arts, and not of the same college with the person 
last elected. He delivers the addresses and harangues on public 
occasions in the name of the university. 

The members of the university may be divided into two classes, the 
dependent and independent members. 

The dependent members are those who are regularly elected or 
appointed according to the statutes of foundation of the various col- 
leges and halls in Oxford, and participate in the benefits arising from 
the property appertaining to the several societies, and are liable to be 
called upon to assist in the government of them ; also to fill different 
situations ibr the general benefit of the university. They rank as 
follows : — ^The head of every college or haU, the fellows, scholars, 
chaplains, bible clerks, and servitors. 

Christ Church College is governed by the dean and canons of the 
diocese of Oxford. Ilie dean is appointed by the king. The provost 
of Worcester College is nominated by the chancellor of Oxford. All 
the other heads of the various colleges are chosen by the fellows of 
the respective societies from among their own body. 

4 

The qualifications for fellowships vary in almost every college. In 
some they are confined to the natives of particular counties ; in others 
the kindred of the founder have the preference ; many are elected from 
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public schools. Iq some societies the fellowships are open to every 
member of the university, who, from their superior attainments, are 
thought worthy of being admitted to a fellowship: before they are 
admitted the candidates undergo a strict examination* The open 
fellowships are generally strongly contested, as the honour and advan- 
tage of attaining them are considerable. The fellows, in conjunction 
with the head, are in all cases the directors of the society, and the 
managers of its pr(^erty and estates : and among ' this body the 
church preferment attached to every college is distributed, accord- 
ing to seniority, as a vacancy occurs. The hundred and one members 
of Christ Church College, who are called students, have the same rank 
and privilege as the fellows of other societies. 

The scholars are, in a few colleges, probationary fellows; but in 
most colleges the scholar is only entitled to the receipt of an annual sum 
during his residence in the university, as an undergraduate. 

The chaplain has a stipend, and generally chambers and provisions 
in his college. His duty consists in the performance of divine service 
in the chapel. 

A bible clerk performs a different duty in various colleges, and his 
stipend, and the fund from which it arises, differ in like manner. He 
is required to attend chapel, and deliver in a list of the absent under- 
graduates to the officer appointed to enforce the discipline of the 
college. 

Servitors are appointed in various colleges to different duties, some 
of which were formerly considered degrading ; such as waiting at 
table, &c. Those services are now merely nominal ; and some of the 

10 V 
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most eminent divines and scholars have received their education as 
servitors. 

Every college appoints its own officers for the government of the 
society. They are as follow : — The vice-president, the dean, bursar, 
and tutors. 

The vice-president has the same authority as the head, by delegation 
or during his absence. 

The office of the dean is to preserve the discipline of the college. 

The bursar receives the rents from the estates and other property 
belonging to the college ; he pays all stipends and defrays all expenses 
of the society. He is assisted in some colleges by another officer 
called the junior bursar. 

In the colleges that have choirs, the singing clerks, choristers, and 
organists, may also be reckoned among the dependent members. 

The established college servants are the butler, who has the care of 
the books in which the names of the members are entered, the college 
plate, &c. and who delivers out bread, beer, butter, and cheese ; the 
manciple, who purchases the provisions ; the cook, and the porter. 

The independent members are the noblemen, gentlemen commoners, 
and commoners, who enjoy none of the* pecuniary advantages derived 
from the estates of the various colleges or the university generally. 
They pay every expense attendant on their collegiate education. 
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The noblemen are peers and sons of peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. In proceeding to their degrees they submit to the same 
forms, and undergo the same examinations, as every other member of 
the university. 

Gentlemen commoners are young men of family and fortune, who 
are educated at their own expense. The fees, &c. of a nobleman and 
gentleman commoner, are higher than those of a commoner. 

A commoner is a young gentleman who resides in the university at 
his own expense. 

It may be proper to observe, that all members of the university are 
placed on the same footing with regard to discipline, and that neither 
rank nor riches can, in the slightest degree, tolerate any infringement 
of the statutes, nor advance their possessors to academical distinctions, 
in the absence of the real, substantial claim of literary merit. 



UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

The first degree taken in the university is that of bachelor of arts ; 
for this a residence of sixteen terms is necessary, Michaelmas and 
Hilary Terms requiring six weeks-, Easter and Trinity three weeks* 
residence, according to the regulations of the University: for the 
colleges vary as to the time they require their own members to reside ; 
but in no case can it fall short of the period prescribed by the univer- 
sity. As the term in which any one is matriculated, and that in which 
he takes his degree, are excepted, and two more are dispensed with by 
congregation, the residence may, in point of fact, be stated at twelve 
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terms. The sons of the English, Scotch, and Irish peers, and the 
eldest sons of baronets and knights, when matriculated as such, and 
not on the foundation of any college, are allowed to hare their degrees 
after having completed three years. Previously to admission to this 
degree, it is necessary to undergo two examinations ; the first termed 
responsions, the second a public examination. Responsions must be 
performed from the sixth to the ninth term inclusive, when the exami- 
nation is in the classics, and logic or the elements of Euclid. After 
entering the fourth year of residence the candidate must be publicly 
examined in the rudiments of religion, including a knowledge of the 
gospels in the original Greek, the classics, rhetoric, moral philosophy, 
logic and Latin composition, to which the candidate may add mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy. If the candidates dbtinguish themselves, 
they are placed, according to their merit, in the first or second class, 
and their names published. The list, which is alphabetical, points out 
whether the candidate excelled in the literse humaniores (classics, &c.) 
or in the disciplinse mathematical et physical, (mathematics and 
natural philosophy,) and it is by no means a rare case to find the same 
name placed in the first class of both the honourable columns. In the 
list which is published a line is drawn after the second class, and the 
names of those who merited less distinction are alphabetically inserted ; 
this is called being under the line. The names of such as have not 
distinguished themselves in their examination are not published. The 
examinations take place in the schools, before the examining masters, 
who are always gentlemen eminent for their learning. A bachelor is 
entitled to his degree of master of arts twelve terms after the regular 
time for taking his first degree^ without any further examination. One 
term of intermediate residence, comprising one-and-twenty days, is all 
that is requisite. 
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A student in civil law undergoes the same examination as that for 
bachelor of arts, previously to his being admitted bachelor of civil law. 
The number of terms to be kept for this degree is twenty-eight, which, 
by dispensation, may be reduced to seventeen. 

A bachelor in divinity receives his degree seven years from the time 
of his regency, which is taken out the first act after his master*s 
degree. The act is the first Tuesday in July. No one is entitled to 
vote in the university until he has taken his regency. 

A doctor of divinity receives his degree four years from his bachelor's 
degree ; a doctor in civil law, five years from his bachelor's degree ; a 
bachelor in medicine, one year from his regency ; a doctor in medicine, 
three years after his degree of bachelor. If the time be completed, the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor may be taken on the same day. 

For the degree of bachelor and doctor of mus|c, no examination in 
the schools is necessary, as for other degrees ; but the candidates pre- 
pare a composition, which, being previously examined and approved of 
by the professor of music, is publicly performed in the music school, 
before the vice-chancellor, and other officers of the university, with 
such of the members as think proper to attend. 



UNIVERSITY DRESSES. 



ORADUATES. 



The doctor in divinity has three dresses ; the first consists of a gown 
of scarlet cloth, with black velvet sleeves and facings, a cassock, sash, 
and scarf. This dress is worn on all public occasions in the theatre, in 
public processions, and on particular Sundays and holydays. Tlie 
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second is a habit of scarlet cloth, and a hood of the same colour^ lined 
with black, and a black silk scarf; the master of arts* gown is worn 
under this dress, the sleeves appearing through the arm-holes of the 
habit. This is the dress of business ; it is used in convocation, congre- 
gation, at morning sermons at St. Mary's during term, and at after- 
noon sermons at St. Peter's during Lent, with the exception of the 
morning sermon on Quinquagesima Sunday, and the morning sermons 
in Lent. The third, which is the usual dress in which a doctor of 
divinity appears, is a master- of arts' gown, with cassock, sash, and 
scarf. The vice-chancellor and heads of colleges and halls have no 
distinguishing dress, but appear, on all occasions, as doctors in the 
faculty to which they belong. 

The dresses worn by graduates in law and physic are nearly the 
same. The doctor has three : the first is a gown of scarlet cloth, with 
sleeves and facings of pink silk, and a round black velvet cap. ' This is 
the dress of state. The second consists of a habit and hood of 
scarlet cloth, the habit faced and the hood lined with pink silk. 
This habit, which is perfectly analogous to the second dress of 
the doctor in divinity, has lately grown into disuse; it is, however, 
retained by the professors, and it is always used in presenting 
to degrees. The third, or common dress of a doctor in law or physic, 
nearly resembles that of the bachelor in these faculties ; it is a black 
silk gown, richly ornamented with black lace : the hood of the 
bachelor of law (worn as a dress) is of purple silk lined with white 
fur. 

The dress worn by the doctor of music on public occasions, is a rich 
white damask silk gown, with sleeves and facings of crimson satin, a 
hood of the same materials, and a round black velvet cap. The usual 
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dresses of the doctor and of the bachelor in music are nearly the same 
as those of law and physic. 

The master of arts wears a black gown, usually made of prince's 
stuff or crape, with long sleeves, which are remarkable for the circular 
cut at the bottom. The arm comes through an aperture in the sleeve, 
which hangs down. The hood of a master of arts is black silk lined 
with crimson. 

The gown of a bachelor of arts is also usually made of prince's stuff 
or crape. It has a full sleeve, looped up at the elbow, and terminating 
in a point ; the dress hood is black, trimmed with white for. Noble- 
men and gentlemen commoners, who take the degrees of bachelor and 
master of arts, wear their gowns of silk. 



UNDER-ORADUATES. 

The nobleman has two dresses : the first, which is worn in the 
theatre, in processions, and all public occasions, is a gown of purple 
damask silk, richly ornamented with gold lace. The second is a black 
silk gown, with foil sleeves ; it has a tippet attached to the shoulders. 
With both these dresses is worn a square cap of black velvet, with a 
gold tassel. 

The gentleman commoner has two gowns, both of black silk ; the 
first, which is considered as a dress-gown, although worn on all occa- 
sions, at pleasure, is richly ornamented with tassels. The second, or 
undress gown, is ornamented with plaits at the sleeves. A square 
biack velvet cap, with a silk tassel, is worn with both. 
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The dress of commoners is a gown of black princess stuff, without 
sleeves ; from each shoulder is appended a broad strip, which reaches 
to the bottom of the dress, and towards the top is gathered into plaits. 
Square cap of black cloth, and silk tassel. 

The student in civil law, or civilian, wears a plain black silk gown, 
and square cloth cap, with silk tassel. 

Scholars, and demies of Magdalene, postmasters of Merton, and 
students of Christ Church, who have not taken a degree, wear a plain 

black gown of prince's stuff, with round full sleeves, half the length of 

* 

the gown, and a square black cap, with silk tassel. 

The dress of the servitor is the same as that of the commoner, but it 
has no plaits at the shoulder, and the cap is without a tassel. 



UNIVERSITY OFFICERS, DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR DRESS. 

The dress of the chancellor is of black damask silk, richly ornamented 
with gold embroidery, a rich lace band, and square velvet cap, with a 
large gold tassel. 

The proctors wear gowns of prince's stuff, the sleeves and facings of 
black velvet ; to the left shoulder is affixed a small tippet. To this is 
added, as a dress, a large ermine hood. 

The pro-proctor wears a master of arts' gown, faced with velvet, 
with a tippet attached to the left shoulder. 
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The collectors, who are two bachelors of arts, appointed to collect 
the names of determining bachelors,'^ during Lent, and whose office 
begins and ends with that season, wear the same dress as the proctors, 
with the exception of the hood and tippet. 

The bedels are those who walk before the vice-chancellor in proces- 
sions. There are three called esquire bedels, and three yeoman 
bedels. The esquire bedels, who carry the gold staves, wear silk 
gowns, similar to those of bachelors of law, and round velvet caps. 
The yeoman bedels, who bear silver staves, have black stuff gowns, 
and round silk caps. 

The dress of the verger, who walks first in processions, is nearly the 
same as that of the yeoman bedel. He carries a silver rod. 

The vice-chancellor never walks out without being preceded by a 
yeoman bedel, with his staff. 

Bands at the neck are considered as necessary appendages to the 
academic dress, particularly on all public occasions. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

The head of every college and hall has his house, or, as it is usually 
called, his lodgings, in or attached to the college or haD, which he 
governs. These lodgings are suitable to the high rank of those who in- 
habit them, and are capable of containing a handsome establishment. 
Formerly a few goi? ernors of colleges were not permitted to marry ; 

* The exercise called determining is suspended. 
19 N 
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this prohibition no longer exists. The governors dine with their society 
in their hall^ or general dining room, only on particular days, called 
gaudies, or feast days. The fellows cannot marry, nor succeed to a 
college living ; nor indeed to any other, beyond a certain value, with- 
out relinquishing their fellowships. Students of Christ Church, as has 
been before observed, are similar to fellows of other colleges. Every 
member who resides in his college or hall has a bed-room, and at least 
one sitting-room. The apartments in some of the colleges are very 
elegant ; almost all the rooms are neat and comfortable. Those who 
have taken the degree of bachelor of arts, or who are nearly of the stand- 
ing for that degree, are, if the college overflows, permitted to have 
lodgings in the city. After dinner the fellows retire to their common 
rooms, which are in general very handsome apartments. In some of 
the colleges there are common rooms for the junior members also. In 
all colleges the noblemen are entitled to be members of the senior com- 
mon room, and in some, the gentlemen commoners have this privilege. 
Whatever might have been the case formerly, drinking to excess has 
long been unfashionable in Oxford. Those who wish to shine in their 
examinations, or who would avoid being plucked, (plucked is a term 
used for those who cannot pass their examinations, and are therefore 
refused a testimonial, without which they cannot take a degree), must 
closely apply themselves to their studies ; and this close application is 
incompatible with dissipation of any kind. This will account to 
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strangers for the great order and decorufn which previdl in Oxford, 
even in full term, when so many young men are assembled together. 

The only public amusements tolerated in the university are concerts 
at the music room, and occasional exhibitions, by permission of the 
vice-chancellor and the mayor. Plays are never permitted to be per- 
formed during term. In the long vacation they have sometimes been 
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allowed for the amusement of the inhabitants of the city, when a tem- 
porary theatre has been erected in a tennis court. Under-graduates 
must rise early, in order to attend chapel, and are not permitted to 
pass a night out of college : unless they are in by a certain hour, their 
names are given to the governor of the society ; and a repetition of 
such irregularity would draw on them his displeasure. All gross 
offences against the statutes are followed by expulsion from the univer- 
sity ; minor offences are punished by rustication, which is a banishment 
from the university for a certain length of time ; and those of a more 
trivial nature, by fines, or by literary taslcs, here termed impositions. 
Bachelors of arts and under-graduates of every description are com- 
pelled by the statutes to wear their academical dresses whenever they 
appear in the streets, or in the public walks of the university. The 
usual dinner hour of Oxford is half-past four ; at some colleges it is 
later. Under-graduates are not allowed to dine at inns and coffee 
houses. If ill, they are permitted to take their dinner in their own 
apartments. 

The hall, as before mentioned, is the regular dining-room of every 
society. The servants of the college, who wait on the members, are 
called bedmakers and scouts. Noblemen and gentlemen of rank and 
fortune usually have each a private servant. 



COLLEGES. HALLS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 



WITH 



NOTICES OF FOUNDERS, &c. 



Before the foundation and endowment of colleges, the students in 
Oxford used to lodge in the citizens' houses. After this, several tene- 
ments were set aside for their use, that they might live together in 
societies, which, being distinguished from the private houses of the 
citizens, were called either inns or halls : the latter name became the 
most prevalent in Oxford, but establishments of the same kind in 
London are called inns at the present time, as Barnard's, Staple's, and 
Lincoln's Inn. Sir John Peshall, in his History of Oxford, enume- 
rates upwards of two hundred of these halls, and points out their sites ; 
and states, that in the reign of Edward the First they amounted to no 
less than three hundred. The proprietors of halls were not allowed to 
apply them to any other purpose than the reception of students, nor 
demise them, unless ^^ the university had no occasion for them :" and, 
that they might not become ruinous through neglect, proper officers 
were appointed by the university and city to survey the buildings, and 
determine the repairs, amount of rents, &c. 

The poor students who repaired to Oxford were generally under 
the patronage of noblemen, or different religious fraternities in various 
parts of the kingdom, who paid for the maintenance of their protegees 
at the different hostels or halls, according to the accommodation 
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afforded, which was varied to suit the means of the students. Some 
of them were extremely miserable buildings ; and an idea may be 
formed of them generally, when we are told that they were low 
thatched houses, without glass in the windows : indeed one hall ob- 
tained the name of Glazen Hall, because it was distinguished above 
the others by having glass windows ; others were called Aulee tegu- 
latee, from their roofs being slated. 

In these halls the students continued to reside while learning was 
thought beneath the notice of the warlike followers of the Norman 
dynasty; but when the English had become inured to the Norman sway, 
and the country once more tasted the blessing of a settled government, 
the votaries of learning, in their turn, became pre-eminent, as the softer 
arts of peace became more in requisition ; and the men of the sword 
became convinced that riches and honours were to be acquired by 
other means than by the iron grasp of war. 

Among the great men who, by their patronage of learning, were 
endeavouring to civilize their country, Walter de Merton, bishop of 
Rochester, and chancellor of England, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, stands most conspicuous ; and it is to the spirit and liberality 
of this amiable prelate that Oxford owes the establishment of the first 
college. De Merton .maintained numerous students, scattered among 
the various halls, and he determined to erect a building solely for their 
reception, and to appoint proper officers for their instruction and 
government ; for this purpose he purchased land and erected buildings, 
and obtained the first charter of foundation from King Henry, which is 
dated the 7th of January, 1264; and the establishment is therein 
termed Dominus Scholarium de Merton, and still continues to hand 
the name of this benefactor to his country down to posterity. 

18 ^ 
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MERTON COLLEGE 



Is situate on the borders^ of Christ Church meadow, on the boundary 
of the old city wall, towards the south ; it consists of three courts. A 
small part of the original building still remains in the entrance to 
the quadrangle towards the grove. The library is very ancient. The 
first court is embellished by the east end of the chapel and the newly- 
fronted hall. The i^cond, or inner quadrangle, is neat ; the buildings 
are comparatively modern ; the central elevation, which surmounts the 
gate, is ornamented with successive ranges of columns, displaying 
the five orders of architecture. 

The chapel Consists of a choir and cross aisle, and was erected about 
the year 1424, on the site of the old church of St. John the Baptist, 
given to the founder of this college by one of the abbots of Reading. 
The windows of the choir are lancet shaped ; the tracery of the mul- 
lions is most elegantly formed, and varies in each window. The but* 
tresses are highly ornamented, and the whole forms one of the finest 
specimens of the decorated styles of gothic architecture to be found 
in the kingdom. The cross aisle, which forms the ante-chapel, also 
the tower, are of later date than the choir, and are in the earliest and 
best style of perpendicular gothic. The east window, and the large 
transept window frontingthe street, are particularly beautiful. 

This is still the parish church of St. John the Baptist; and the 
inhabitants of that parish have the right of access to it for divine 
worship, marriages, &c. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 



Many writers have endeavoured to prove that University CJolIege 
was founded by King Alfred, but it has been satisfactorily ascertained 
that no proof, beyond tradition, remains of that illustrious character 
having had any connection with this particular college. 

The person to whom the honour of being the founder is justly due, is 
William of Durham, rector of Wearmouth, who bequeathed, in the 
year 1249, the sum of three hundred and ten marks, to purchase pents 
for the maintenanee of as many students as the income might admit ; 
the whole to be natives of Durham and its vicinity. At this time no 
college had been founded ; the students, who enjoyed the income 
arising from this bequest, were distributed in different halls ; but 
shortly after the foundation of Merton College, the managers of the 
property left by William of Durham, built a separate establishment 
for the scholars supported by his liberality ; and University College 
thus stands second in the rank of foundation; 



This building was called University Hall, and stood on the pre* 
sent site of Brazen-nose College. The society afterwards removed to 
a tenement which stood on the site of the present college, called Dur- 
ham Hall, which was greatly enlarged by purchasing some adjacent 
buildings, and styled it Great University Hall. Successive benefactors 
contributed liberally to the funds of the society, and the enlargement 
and embellishment of the college. 
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The front of University College forms one of the splendid ornaments 
of the High-street ; it is 200 feet in length, and has two gateways, 
surmounted by towers, at equal distances from the extremities of the 
range of buildings. The western quadrangle is 100 feet square ; three 
are built in the same style as the front, the chapel and hall are on the 
south side ; the entrance to each is from the centre, over which is an 
elegant perpendicular bay window, with appropriate ornaments. The 
embellishment of this side of the quadrangle was designed by the Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths, the late master of this college. 

The eastern court has only three sides, built in the same style as the 
front. Dr. Radcliffe, who so largely contributed to the beauty of 
Oxford by the library which bears his name, belonged to this college, 
and erected the buildings of this court at his own expense. A spirited 
statue of this liberal benefactor to the university is placed over the 
gateway. 



BALLIOL COLLEGE. 

* 

The buildings of this college have an extensive frontage in Broad- 
street,; they are irregular and in various styles of architecture. The 
quadrangle is 120 feet long and 80 broad. The western side is formed 
by the front of the hall, and part of the residence of the master of the 
college. These are nearly in the state in which they were originally 
built, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. The bay window is one of the 
finest specimens of florid gothic to be found in Oxford. 

Balliol College was founded by. John de Balliol, of Barnard's Castle, 
in the county of Durham, and by his marriage with the Lady Der- 



vorgille, who was descended from the king of Scotland, became father 
of John de Balliol, king of Scots. 

De Balliol, during his life, supported an establishment for sixteen 
poor scholars of Oxford, but it is supposed he died suddenly, as no 
document was left bequeathing funds for the support of his intended 
foundation* His widow, the Lady Dervorgille, who became possessed 
of his property, was determined to carry her deceased husband's 
intention into effect. She purchased a tenement, called Mary Hall, as 
a perpetual residence for the principal and students, and gave lands in 
Northumberland for their maintenance. The statutes for their, go- 
vernance were formed in 1282. Like other societies, the buildings 
increased with their wealth, and number of students. Several old 
halls, standing nearly on the present site, were occupied by the 
members ; and the whole obtained the name it is at present known 
by* None of the present buildings are older than the reign of 
Henry VL 



EXETER COLLEGE. 

This college was founded by the unfortunate Walter de Stapledon, 
who was bishop of Exeter, and held some of the highest civil offices in 
the state during the reign of Edward the Second ; and as gratitude 
and honour bound him to maintain the interests of that ill-fated 
monarch against the sinister designs of the queen, the latter, to render 
Stapledon and his master more unpopular, used every means in her 
power to inflame the multitude against them. Stapledon fell a victim 
to her conduct: he was seized by the deluded populace as he was 
walking in the street leading to St. Paul's, and was beheaded with the 
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utmost barbarity near the north door of that cathedral) on tke 15th of 
October, 1326. 

Bishop Stapledon commenced the foundation of this collegiate society 
about the year 1312, by purchasing Hart Hail, and another tenement, 
for the reception of twelve scholars ; but shortly afterwards he pro* 
cured the site of the present college, and commenced erecting a new 
building for the accommodation of a greater number of students, 
and gave it the name of Exeter College. Other benefactors followed 
the example of the founder, and the society shortly became one of the 
most flourishing in the university. 

The front of this college, towards the Turl, is a lofty and extensive 
range of gothic architecture, with an embattled parapet. In the 
centre, over the entrance, rises a splendid tower, which is beautiftil, if 
taken separately ; but certainly from its different style of architecture, 
becomes unsightly when viewed in coniiection with the other buildings. 
The whole front is 220 feet in length. The great quadrangle is a 
parallelogram of 135 feet, and with the exception of the tower, the face 
of which is ornamented as it is in the front, the buildings are uniform 
and pleasing. 



ORIEL COLLEGE. 

Adam de Brom, almoner to King Edward the Second, was the 
founder of this society in the year 1324, but well knowing his royal 
master's ardent desire for the promotion of learning (which Edward 
had already evinced by forming several establishments for that pur- 
pose), De Brom, with the consent of the new society, surrendered the 
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whole j.into the king's hands, who granted a new charter of incorpo- 
ration, and gave several tenements in Oxford, and the advowson of 
St. Mary's church, for the support of the society. Adam de Brom was 
appointed the first provost, and was incessantly employed in benefiting 
the college, on which he not only bestowed his own property, but 
induced King Edward to grant the hospital of St. Bartholomew and 
its appurtenances, and a large messuage in Oxford, called La Oriole, 
to which the scholars speedily removed, and from which the college 
derives its name. 

The buildings called La Oriole were considerably enlarged, and 
some adjoining tenements added, so that in the reign of Edward the 
Third they had assumed a quadrangular shape. But as the buildings 
were ancient, and composed of different materials, some being stone 
and others timber and plaster, they were so ruinous that, in 1620, the 
society determined to remove the whole : and, in 1640, the front and 
the quadrangle were rebuilt as it now appears. 

The subject of the print is the east side of the great quadrangle, 
which is formed by the hall and the entrance to the chapel. The 
entrance to the hall is from the centre. The statues of Edward the 
Second and Third are seen in the canopied niches over the embattled 
porch ; and above them is an image of the Virgin Mary, to whom 
this college was dedicated. 

The second quadrangle is formed by a range of buildings on three 
sides, and on the fourth by the library, a chaste and elegant building, 
from a design by Wyatt. 
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NEW COLLEGE. 

New College, from its munificent foundation, and the elegance of its 
architectural ornaments, ranks among the first in Oxford ; its founder 
was born of humble parentage. He received his education at Win- 
chester school, through the liberality of a patron to whom he afterwards 
became secretary. He was introduced to the notice of King 
Edward the Third, through his talents for architectural design : and it 
is to the genius of Wickham we owe the noble buildings in Windsor 

9 

Castle, and other works, which so much distinguished the reign of 
that monarch. Wickham afterwards became bishop of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor ; and so upright was his conduct in this high 
judicial situation, that he ^'gained golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,*' and had the rare, felicity of being equally the favourite of king 
and people, during the greater part of the reign of Edward ; and re- 
tained his character for talent and integrity amidst the gloomy period 
of the political changes that took place when the king had sunk into 
imbecility from his advanced age. 

Aft;er the death of King Edward the Third Wickham became chan- 
cellor to Richard the Second, but the ruinous conduct of that monarch 
ill agreed with the wisdom of Wickham ; he consequently resigned 
his office of chancellor, and devoted his time to the duties of his 
bishopric. He died in the year 1404, being eighty years of age : he 
was Interred in Winchester cathedral, in a chantry which he had con- 
structed for himself. 

Having experienced the benefits of an early education, Wickham 
commenced the work of founding a college in Oxford two years after 
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he became bishop of Winchester^ and at the same time commenced 
building a new school at Winchester, on the site of that in which he 
received his early education. The comprehensive and paternal mind 
of Wickham contemplated the training of his scholars from infancy to 
manhood. The establishment at Winchester was most liberally en- 
dowed for the maintenance of a warden and seventy poor scholars ; 
from these the future fellows of New College were to be elected on 
their arriving at a proper age. The society in Oxford was to consist 
of a warden and seventy fellows ; the statutes for the government of 
both were drawn up by the founder, and are still strictly fulfilled in 
all things, saving the poverty of the scholars. 

The chapel of this college is a proud monument of the architectural 
genius of the founder, which, notwithstanding the havoc made in the 
interior by the soldiers of Cromwell, still remains the most splendid in 
the university, particularly since the erection of the screen and the 
restoration of the chancel by Wyatt. The ante-chapel is about eighty 
feet in length and thirty-six in breadth. The choir is 100 feet long, 
thirty-five broad, and sixty-five high. The windows of this chapel 
are fiUed with stained glass ; and the celebrated window representing 
the nativity, designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and painted by Jervas, 
is seen through a gothic arch formed in the centre of the organ. 

The cloisters adjoin the chapel, and are now little used ; yet, firom 
their magnitude and architecture, are in unison with the rest of the 
building. 

The hall is a noble room, lined with wainscot oak, some parts of 
which are curiously carved. 

15 Q 
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The garden front of New College was not included in the original 
design of the founder. It was completed in 1084^ and is said to have 
been built in imitation of Versailles ; but the addition of battlements, 
and other deviations, certainly takes much from the resemblance. 

This court widens by triple breaks towards the garden, from which 
it is separated by an iron palisade one hundred and thirty feet in 
length. The buildings seen from the garden, with the addition of the 
tower and projecting pinnacles of the gothic building, have an elegant 
and picturesque effect. The garden is beautifully dispqsed ; and is 
suiTounded by the old fortifications of the city of Oxford, which are in 
a good state of preservation. 



QUEEN'S COLLEGE. 

Robert de Eglesfield, the ^beneficent founder of this college, was 
born at a hamlet called Eglesfield, in the county of Cumberland : he 
was confessor to the illustrious Queen Philippa, consort of Edward III. 
He determined to found a college for the education of the natives of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and obtained a charter of incor- 
poration from King Edward in the year 1340. To do honour to the 
amiable Philippa, he named his newly erected building Queen's Col- 
lege : and it has since that period remained under the titular patronage 
of the queens of England ; many of whom have bestowed marks of 
royal bounty on this college. 

The front of Queen's College, towards the High-street, is 220 feet 
in length ; the grand entrance is in the centre, over which is a cupola 
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supported by columns: beneath the cupola is a statue of Queen 
Caroline, consort to George IL 

The great quadrangle is 140 feet long by 130 broad : elegant piazzas 
enclose three sides of the court ; above the piazzas, on the east and 
west sides, are the residence of the provost and fellows, and the 
chambers of the students. The north elevation consists of the chapel 
and hall. The inner quadrangle is 130 feet by 90; three sides are 
occupied by buildings for the society ; on the west is the library. 

Not a vestige remains of the ancient building of this college. The 
first stone of the present structure, which is undoubtedly the most 
elegant pile of modem architecture in Oxford, was laid on the 6th of 
February, 1710, the whole was not completed till 1759. 



LINCOLN COLLEGE. 

The charter for the foundation of this college was obtained in the 
year 1427, by Richard Flemming, bishop of Lincoln, but he dying 
shortly afterwards, the college was not erected till Rotherham suc- 
ceeded to the diocese of Lincoln, whose liberal contribution to the 
funds of the society enabled them to complete the buildings. 

The buildings of the first quadrangle preserve their original appear 
ance; the front of the college has recently undergone a complete 
repair, under the superintendance of the venerable rector, the Rev 
Dr. Tatham, whose taste and architectural knowledge are admirably 
displayed in this restoration, and the addition of the beautiful oriel 
window adjoining the chapel. 
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The interior of the chapel is highly decorated ; the ceiling is richly 
ornamented with the arms of the founder and other benefactors, inter- 
spersed with devices; the windows are filled with ancient stained 
glass procured from Italy by Archbishop Williams. 



ALL SOUL'S COLLEGE. 



All Soul's College was founded in the year 1437, by Henry Chichele, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was born at Higham Ferrers, in 1362, 
and received his education at Winchester, and afterwards belonged to 
New College. After filling various ecclesiastical situations, he was 
introduced to the notice of King Henry the Fourth; and was em- 
ployed by him to negotiate the highest matters relative to the church 
with Pope Gregory the Twelfth, and acquitted himself so entirely to 
the satisfaction of both the king and pontiff, that he was raised to the 
bishopric of St. David : and in the early part of the reign of Henry 
the Fifth became primate of England. 

Chichele lived at an eventful period, when the first dawning of the 
reformation began to break forth in England, and the tenets of Wick- 
liffe to obtaitf numerous supporters ; these were called, in derision, 
lollards, and were treated with all the severity that innovators gene- 
rally receive from the powerful, however just and reasonable their 
principles or arguments. From the silence of Fox, the martyrologist, 
and other writers who have taken pains to blacken the characters of 
supporters of the power of the church of Rome, respecting Chichele, it 
may be presumed that his conduct towards the Wicklifites was not 
marked with great severity. 
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Animated with the spirit of Wickham, he determined to found a 
college at Oxford. A charter for the incorporation of the society was 
granted in 1438 by King Henry the Sixth j in this instrument the king 
is named as the founder, with the archbishop. It received its name 
from the directions given in the statutes, enjoining the fellows to pray 
for the souls of all the faithful deceased. The society consists of a 
warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, and six clerks and choristers. 

The only part of the building that retains its original form is the 
chapel. The front, towards High-street, has been recently repaired, 
and restored in some degree to its original appearance. The g^eat 
quadrangle is 172 feet in length and 155 in breadth. The buildings 
are rather Moorish than Gothic, yet, from their noble proportions, and 
their being seen in conjunction with the spire of St. Mary's Church and 
the dome of the Radcliffe Library, exhibit a more imposing scene 
than a regular style of architecture would have been capable of 
producing. 

The noble library of this college forms one side of the great qua- 
drangle. The interior of this magnificent library is 198 feet in length 
and 32i in breadth ; the height is about 40 feet. The bookcases are 
supported by Doric and Ionian pilasters ; and in a gallery above them 
are placed busts of the most eminent members of the society. A fine 
whole-length statue of Colonel Codrington, cast in bronze, decorates 
the centre of the apartment. The colonel was the founder of the 
library, and expended nearly fourteen thousand pounds in the erection 
of the buildings. 

The chapel is highly ornamented, and in the ante-chapel is a beauti- 
ful statue of Sir W. Blaekstone, who was a member of this college. 

1« R 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 



Magdalen College is situated at the eastern extremity of the city, on 
the banks of the Cherwell, and forms that interesting pile of buildings 
whieh first meets the eye from the bridge, on entering Oxford from 
London. The entrance to the college is through a gateway of the 
Doric order, and though beautiful in itself, does not harmonize with the 
Gothic buildings by which it is surrounded. 

The grand entrance to the cloisters is now disused, but forms a 
magnificent object in the first court; on one side of which is the 
president's lodgings. 

The great quadrangle is composed of the hall, the library, and the 
apartments of the fellows and students. Venerable cloisters occupy 
each side of the quadrangle, giving an air of dignity and repose to the 
whole. Over the buildings on the south side, the magnificent tower, 
said to have been erected when Wolsey was bursar of this college, is 
seen to great advantage. On the projecting buttresses of the cloisters 
are curious figures, which have given employment to many learned 
men to explain. They are supposed to be emblematical representations 
of the duties of a master and student. Time has given them a sort of 
value, but they certainly add nothing to the beauty of the building, 
nor to the fame of the sculptor who produced them. 

The new building is approached from the cloistered quadrangle. It 
was originally intended to erect alarger quadrangle, the present building 
forming one side ; but it is now determined to preserve the open space. 
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shewing the new range of building to great advantage. The pleasure 
grounds of this college are the most extensive in Oxford, and are laid , 
out with great taste. 

The interior of the chapel has all the sublime effect produced by 
Gothic architecture and ornament. The windows are filled with 
painted glass: the modem windows in the ante-chapel are by Eggin- 
ton. The Last Judgment, which forms the subject of the west 
window, was designed by Schwartz. The justly admired picture of 
Christ bearing the Cross, said to be painted by Moralez, forms the 
altar piece of the chapel. 

The hall is handsomely and appropriately decorated, and contains 
some good portraits of deceased members of this society. 

Magdalen College was founded by William of Wajmfleet, bishop of 
Winchester. His name was Patten, but he obtained the name of 
Waynfleet from the village of Waynfleet, in Lincolnshire, the place of 
his birth, to distinguish him, it has been supposed, from another 
person of the name of William Patten, who was his contemporary at 
Winchester school. Waynfleet*s learning and ability obtained the 
notice of the unfortunate Henry the Sixth j and he was appointed 
provost of the recently founded college at Eton. On the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, he was appointed bishop of Winchester ; and in 
1456 became Lord Chancellor, which high office he filled, with the 
greatest integrity and honour, till the year 1460, when the contentions 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster caused him to re- 
sign his civil emplojrments, and confine himself to the duties of his 
bishopric. 
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Waynfleet had originally no intention of rivalling either Wiekham or 
Chichele by his foundation in Oxford. His views were limited to 
building a hall for students, and settling one hundred pounds per 
annum for their maintenance: and a charter for the foundation of 
Magdalen Hall was obtained in 1448 ; but the finances of St. John's 
Hospital being too small to support the increased expenses of those 
unsettled times, the whole of the buildings were surrendered into the 
hands of the president and scholars of Magdalen Hall, on 'condition of 
the hospitallers of St. John*s being maintained for life, and the duty of 
assisting the wayfaring traveller and pilgrims being undertaken by 
the new occupiers of the premises. 

Waynfleet now determined to found a college, and obtained a 
charter for that purpose in 1458, and the president and scholars of 
Magdalen Hall surrendered their house to the founder, and became 
members of the new society. The statues were given by Waynfleet, 
in 1479 ; and he lived long enough to see the whole of the building 
nearly completed. 

The society consists of forty fellows, thirty scholars or demies, 
four chaplains, eight clerks, and sixteen choristers. 



BRAZENNOSE COLLEGE. 

Brazennose College is situated on the west side of the square in 
which the Radclifie Library stands. The buildings of the great 
quadrangle retain nearly their original form and character. Hie chief 
ornament of the extensive front is the central tower surmounting the 
principal entrance, which is a fine specimen of the perpendicular style 
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of Gothic architecture, and must have appeared to great advantage 
before the addition of the third story to the adjoining buildings. 
Previous to the erection of this college the site was occupied by- 
several ancient halls, among which was Little University Hall, said to 
be founded by King Alfred, and Brazennose Hall, from which this 
college takes its name. The brazen-nose is still seen over the 
gateway. 

This college was founded in the year 1509, by Smith, bishop of 
Lincoln, and chancellor of this university. It was built under the 
superintendence of his friend. Sir Richard Sutton, who was himself so 
great a benefactor, that he was entitled to share with Bishop Smith in 
the honour of founding this celebrated seat of learning. 

The society consists of a principal and twenty fellows, and thirty- 
two scholars. The number of members on the books is upwards of 
four thousand. The bishop of Lincoln is the visitor. 



CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

Corpus Christi College was founded by Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
in 1516. The whole of the buildings of the first quadrangle were 
finished during his life ; and, like the illustrious prelates of Winchester 
who had preceded him in their donations to Oxford, he lived to form 
the statutes for the governance of the society. 

Fox had been the personal friend of Henry the Seventh before he 
had obtained the crown of England, and was one of the successful 
instruments in overturning the government of the usurper, Richard the 
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Third. Fox continued to fill the highest offices in the state during the 
life of Henry the Seventh, and introduced Wolsey to the notice of that 
monarch. 

On the accession of Henry the Eighth, Fox, probably mortified at 
the growing ascendency of Wolsey, retired from court, and employed 
himself in repairing and embellishing Winchester Cathedral, and in 
establishing this college. 

Corpus Christi College stands between Merton and Christ Church. 
The front towards the street forms a long range of Gothic architecture, 
divided in the centre by a square tower, which is ornamented with a 
bay window and canopied niches. The first quadrangle is in the same 
style of architecture, and is kept particularly neat : it measures 101 
feet by 80. In the centre is placed a curious cylindrical dial. 

The new building that fitces Christ Church meadow, is called the 
garden front : it contains the lodgings of the president and fellows. 
It is a handsome building in the Grecian style, but not at all in 
accordance with the original buildings* 

The members on the foundation consist of a president, twenty fel- 
lows, twenty scholars, four exhibitioners^ and two chaplains. 



CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE. 

The great learning and comprehensive mind of Cardinal Wolsey 
enabled him to appreciate the value of the splendid foundations of 
Wickham, Chichely, Waynfleet, and others ; and, with that gigantic 
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ambition that characterized all his undertakiDis^s, he determined to 
excel the mighty spirits that preceded him, by erecting a college 
which should stand unrivalled for the extent and magnificence of its 
building, and the splendour of its endowments. 

Animated by this spirit, Wolsey used the immense power he pus- 
sessed to procure the suppression of several religious establishments, 
appropriating their possessions to the endowment of his college ; and 
on the site of the ancient monastery of St Frideswide commenced the 
building wh!ch forms the subject of this plate, the first stone of 
which he laid with great pomp and solemnity on the 20th of March, 
1525, giving it the name of Cardinal College. 

After the disgrace and death of Wolsey, King Henry the Eighth, at 
the intercession of the university, proceeded with the erection of the 
building according to the original plan ; but, in order to exclude the 
Cardinal from participating in the honour of its foundation, Henry 
altered the form of the society, as well as the name of the college, and 
it was then called King Henry the Eighth's College. 

After Henry had thrown off all connection with the church of Rome, 
and appropriated to himself the riches of most of the monastic 
establishments, he spared the Abbey of Osney, in the vicinity of 
Oxford, for a short period, and even made it the cathedral of the new 
bishopric of Oxford. But the riches of this abbey were too great a 
temptation to the rapacity of Henry, to allow of its long retaining 
this honour. Osney Abbey was suppressed in 1545, and the gfee re- 
moved to the chapel of St. Frideswide, which then obtained the name 
of the '' Cathedral Church of Christ, in Oxford, of King Henry the 
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Eighth's foundation." And the college has from that time taken the 
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name of Christ Church. 

The grand front towards St. Aldate*s is nearly four hundred feet in 
length. In the centre is an elegant gateway leading into the great 
quadrangle : both extremities of the front are terminated by double 
turrets, with a bay window between them. This front was finished 
during the life of the founder, with the exception of the octangular 
tower over the gateway, which was added in 1681, from a design 
by Sir Christopher Wren : however objectionable this may appear to 
the fastidious eye of the architect or antiquary, yet (from the elegance 
of outline and tasteful decoration) it forms one of the principal beau- 
ties of Oxford. This tower contains the bell called Great Tom, which 
weighs seventeen thousand pounds. . It tolls every evening at nine 
o'clock, when the scholars are required, by the statutes of the univer- 
sity, to retire to their respective colleges. 

The great quadrangle is nearly square, measuring 264 feet by 261 
feet. The hall occupies more than half of the south side. The re- 
mainder of the buildings are the residence of the dean and canons. 
Over the entrance to the hall is a spirited whole-length statue of 
Wolsey : the face is seen in profile, to conceal the defect in his eye. 
The stairs leading to the great hall have an air of magnificence and 
architectural beauty, which they owe to the judicious but daring 
alteration of Wyatt. The splendidly ground ceiling and pendants. are 
supported by a single column, round which the broad and noble steps 
are turned. The hall is perhaps one of the finest rooms in Europe : 
it is 115 feet long, and 40 feet in width. The roof is oak, beautifully 
carved in Gothic tracery : the wainscot, and the walls above it, are 
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adorned with numerous portraits of the eminent personages who have 
received their education in^ or have been connected with, this college. 

The second quadrangle of Christ Church College is called Peckwater, 
so called from the name of the proprietor of an old hall, which stood 
on this site. The eastf west^ and north sides of Peckwater are occu- 
pied with a noble range of buildings, three stories high, for the 
accommodation of l;he students. The south side is formed by the 
library, a magnificent building 141 feet in length, adorned with mas- 
sive pillars of the Corinthian order. The basement story was originally 
intended for an arcade, but is now filled up with circular-headed win* 
dows, and is converted into two apartments, in which are placed the 
magnificent collection of pictures presented to this college by General 
Ouise. The upper story forms the Library, whieh is 140 feet in length, 
SO in breadth, and 37 in height. 



Canterbury &$quare joins Peckwater, and is in the same style of 
building. The gateway, called Canterbury, is one of tibe principal 
entrances to the college : it was built at tiie expense of Bishop 
Robinson, late primate of Ireland, ilrom a design by Wyatt. 

The Cathedral of Christ Church is one of the most ancient buildings in 
the kingdom, and from its great age has undergone repo^irs and additions 
in almost every style of architecture. The buildings were much 
larger than they appear at present, as great part of the chapel of 
St. Frideswide's Priory was removed to give room and uniformity to the 
new buildings, erected by Cardinal Wolsey. The length of the building, 
from east to west, is 154 feet, and the aisle, crossing from north to 
south, is 102 feet long. The height of the roof, in the choir, is SJi feet. 
The choir is ornamented with a beautifully groined ceiling. The 
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dormitoiy^ situate to the north of the choir^ contains the tomb and 
shrine of St. Frideswide, and other monuments of noble or eminent per- 
sonages^ who died in Oxford during the residence of Charles the First 
at this college. The stained glass in various parts of the cathedral is 
curious, and in a good state of preservation. 

The chaplain's quadrangle is small : the buildings are in the Gothic 
style. 

The Anatomical Theatre is a neat building, containing a great 
variety of curious anatomical preparations. 

The pleasure ground pertaining to this college is open to the public : 
it is called Christ Church Meadow. The principal walk is a noble 
grove of elms, nearly a quarter of a mile in length : the remainder of 
the walks are laid out with great taste. One side of the meadow is 
bounded by the Isis, on which are seen the numerous pleasure boats of 
the members of the university. On the whole, Christ Church Meadow 
forms one of the most beautiful and interesting scenes in Europe. 



ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 



Thomas White, the founder of this college, from a very humble 
commencement in trade, realized a splendid fortune, which he devoted 
with the utmost liberality in a variety of ways for the benefit of 
mankind. In 1555, he obtained the royal permission to found a college 
in Oxford, to the praise and honour of God, the Virgin Mary, and 
St. John the Baptist. For this purpose he purchased the premises 
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formerly called St. Bernard's College^ and some land adjoining, to the 
extent of six acres. 

The front of the college has a venerable appearance ; the embattled 
tower over the principal entrance contains a statue of St. Bernard. 
Hie first quadrangle contains the hall and chapel, with the president's 
residence, and apartments for students. The second quadrangle was 
added by the unfortunate Archbishop Laud ; and is rich to repletion 
in architectural ornament. In splendid niches over the entrances are 
spirited statues in brass of King Charles I. and his beloved queen, the 
beautiful Henrietta. 

The garden front is an extensive range of buildings, consisting of 
Qve bay windows, supported by sculptured brackets: the whole is 
surmounted by an embattled parapet. The gardens are laid out with 
the greatest taste, and are kept in excellent order. 

The society consists of a president, fifty fellows and scholars, and 
two chaplidns. The number of members on the books is about 220. 



TRINITY COLLEGE^ 



The chapel of this college, seen from Broad-street,* forms one of the 
most pleasing ornaments of this part of the city. It is separated from 
the street by an iron palisade, enclosing the spacious avenue leading 
to the entrance to the college, under the tower of the chapel. The 
first quadrangle contains the hall, chapel, and the apartments of the 
president. 
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The buildings fronting the garden are spaciou and convenient^ 
and are principally appropriated for the accommodation of the 8ta« 
dents. The pleasure ground is partly lawn, and the remainder laid 
out in the old style of gardening ; the avenues being formed with hew 
hedges, closely cut in formal devices. 

Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College, added nothing to 
the architectural beauty of Oxford, as he purchased a spacious ancient 
building, called Durham College, for. the residence of his new-formed 
society : he obtained a charter of foundation during the sanguinar)' 
reign of Mary, in the year 1554. 

The buildings fronting the garden were designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and completed in 1728 ; but are not of a description to add to 
the justly merited fame of that great architect. The chapel was 
erected in 1694, from a design by Dean Aldrich. 

The present foundation consists of a president, twelve fellows, 
twelve scholars, and four exhibitioners. The number of visitors on 
the books is about 240. 



JESUS COLLEGE. 

Jesus College is situate in that part of Oxford called the Turl. 
The front is plain, with the exception of the handsome Grothic win- 
dow of the chapel seen from the street. The buildings consist of 
two quadrangles ; the first 90 feet by 70 : the inner quadrangle is 100 
feet by 90. The whole of the buildings, with the exception of the 
front, are in the Gothic style, and are peculiarly neat and pleasing. 
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. Queen Elizabeth had the nominal honour* of founding this college; 
but the person to whom this title more justly belongs was the Rev. Dr. 
Ap Rice, of Brecknock^ who was educated at Osney Abbey, and after- 
wards became first prebenid of Rochesteir, cmd treasurer of St. Dayid*s. 
.This patriotic individual felt an ardent desire to give his countrymen 
an opportunity of- partaking in the advantages derived from a univer- 
sity education, and in the hope that Elizabeth might, be induced to 
favour an establishment of which she was the foundress, he entreated 
her to found this college, ^^ on which he might bestow a certain pro- 
perty.'* The Queen, yielding to his entreaties, granted a charter of 
incorporation in the year 1571, giving but little assistance to the new 
society, except a donation of timber for the building, from the royal 
forests of Shotover and Stow. 

The estates of Dr. Ap Rice were found very insufficient for the 
support of the college ; but other benefactors have, at variousi periods, 
contributed to the erection of the buildings, and to the funds of the 
society. 

The foundation at present consists of a principal, nineteen fellows, 
and eighteen scholars. The members on the books are about }60. The 
Earl of Pembroke is the visitor of this college. 



WADHAM COLLEGE. 

This college is built oa the site of the priory of Austin Friars, which 
was taken down soon after the dissolution of monastic establishments 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. The ground afterwards became the 
property of the citizens of Oxford, tiUjt was purchased for the erection 

19 U 
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of tliifi ooUcge by NiclMl»8 Wadham^ Eik}. i>f Edge and Merell^d, in 
SMuereetshire. 

Wadham bad been educated in Chtford^ and bad eaiiy fbrmed a 
determination to become tiie founder of a college. On bis marriage 
witb Dorotby^ tiie daugbter of Sir William Ftetre, tbis munificent 
intention was seconded by bis lady; wbo aided bim by ber fortune 
and active exertions. Wadham died before bis college was completed : 
bis lady survived bim nine years, and, witb tbe aid of trustees, ob- 
tained a license for the foundation in 1611 

Tbe front has a central tower over tbe entrance witb bay projections 
at each end, and is a pleasing specimen of modem Gothic. The view 
of the front was formerly obscured by a heavy screen of iron and 
stone : this was removed in 1822, and light iron palisades erected in 
its place. 

The quadrangle is formed on three sides by the chambers of the 
students and the residence of the warden and fellows, and on the 
fourth by tbe ball and chapel, which are entered from the portico in 
the centre of the building. This part of the building is ornamented by 
the statues of King James the First, and Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham. The great quadrangle is 130 feet square. 

The hall is 7^ feet in length and 35 feet in breadth. ' It contcdns a 
number of interesting portraits by the first masters. 

The chapel is a handsome building, and is ornamented by a stained 
glass window by Van Lyng. Some of the glass, recently introduced, 
shews the high state of the art- of planting and stainipg glass at the 
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present jperiod; aa art which^ till very recently^ was supposed to 

The gardens belonging to this college are extensive^ and very 
tastefully disposed. 



PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 



This college is one of the latest inccnporations in Oxfordi and owes 
its foundation, in part, to Thomas Teasdale, a native of Stanford 
Dingley, in Berkshire, a wealthy agriculturist and wool dealer, who 
resided at Abingdon. He died in the year 1610» and bequeathed five 
thousand pounds for the maintenance <^ certain fellows and scholars 
from the free school at Abingdon, in any college in Oxford. The 
<x*ustees at firrt intended to place the foundation m Baliol College ; 
but before this was effected, Richard Wightwick, B. D. rectcH* of East 
Isley, in Berkshire, offered to make over some estates in aid of 
Teasdale^s donation ; and an application was made to King James the 
First by the corporation of Abingdon, for a charter of foundation for a 
new coil^^, which was obtained in 1624 : and the college, in compli- 
ment to the Earl of Pembroke, who was Chancellor of Oxford at that 
period, was called Pembroke College. 

The buildings are extensive, but are ratiier for use than ornament. 
The subject of the plate is the gateway, and part of the first qua- 
drangle. Dr. Johnson was a student in this college, and occupied the 
rooms on the second floor over the entrance. 
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The society now consists of a master^ fourteen fellows, and twenty- 
six scholars. The members on the books are nearly 160. The chan- 
cellor of the university is the visitor. 



WORCESTER COLLEGE. 



This college was originally called Gloucester Hall, and was built by 
the Benedictine monks of the monastery of St. Peter's, Gloucester. At 
the reformation it was converted into a palace for the first bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. King. The hall was afterwards purchased by Sir Thomas 
^Vhite, the founder of St. John's, and by him called the hall of St. 
John the Baptist. But the buildings had^become so dilapidated^ that, 
in 1678, the hall was inhabited by the principal, and a few obscure 
families, who were allowed to reside in the apartments gratuitously. 
In the year 1701, Sir Thomas Cook, Bart, of Tardebigg, Worcester- 
shire, left ten thousand pounds for the erection of a college in Oxford. 
The executors allowed the money to accumulate till it amounted to 
fifteen thousand poundsi when they purchased Gloucester Hall, and 
obtained a grant fi*om Queen Anne, in 1714, for erecting it into a 
college, by the name of Worcester College in the city of Oxford. 

The front, with a trifling alteration, would shew to great advantage 
from the end of Beaumont-street, and be highly ornamental to this 
reviving part of the city of Oxford. " 
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ST. MARY HALL. 



St. Mary Hall was.jone of the ancient establishments for students 
before the foundation of colleges, and in the register of Osney it is 
called the Hall of St. Mary in Schydyard-street. In the reign of 
Henry HL the lay proprietor of the hall presented it to the parish of 
St. Mary, as a rectory house, for which purpose it was used till 1325, 
when Edward H. granted St. Mary*s Church, and its appurtenances, to 
St. Mary's (usually called Oriel) College. The rectory house, in 1333, 
was again converted into rooms for students, and became a seat of 
learning under the name of St. Mary Hall. 

The old buildings formed a quadrangle, and were erected by the 
contributions of benefactors at various times, without any attention to 
elegance or uniformity. Dr. Noel, who was principal of the hall, and 
died in 1801, left a small benefaction, which, according to his direc- 
tions, was to ' accumulate for the rebuilding of the west side of the 
quadrangle, in a uniform style. But in the year 1825 it was found 
that the roof and walls weie in so ruinous a state, that it became 
absolutely necessary to take them down. The present building has 
been erected according to the design and under the superintendance of 
D. Robertson, Esq. architect. 
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ALBAN HALL. 



This ancient seat of learning derives its name'from Robert de Sancto 
Albano, a citizen of Oxford, who was the proprietor of this hall in die 
reign of King John. Among many other eminent men, who received 
their education in this hall, may be noticed Hooper, bishop of 
Gloucester, who suffered martrydom in the reign of the sanguinary 
Mary ; Massenger, the dramatic poet ; and Lenthall, speaker of the 
long parliament. 



ST. EDMUND HALL. 



This hall was dedicated to St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and belonged to Osney Abbey before the reformation. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was granted to private individuals, and remained unin- 
habited till it came into the possession of the society of Queen's Col- 
lege^ in 1557, when it again became a place of study. The society of 
Queen's College retain the right of appointing the principal. The 
buildings have been enlarged at various periods; the centre of the 
quadrangle is occupied by a shrubbery, which gives the whole a 
highly pleasing appearance. 
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NEW MAGDALEN HALL. 



This elegant modern structure, which forms so distinguished a 
feature in the recent improvements that have taken place in Oxford, is 
erected from a design by Mr. 6arbekt» of Winchester, on the site of 
Hertford College, which had fallen to decay, and the society dissolved, 
from the funds being inadequate to the support of its members. The 
buildings were deserted for many years ; ' till, by an act of parliament, 
the premises were granted to the principal and Society of Magdalen 
Hall, who took possession in June, 1822. 

Old Magdalen Hall (the building that the society removed from,) 
is a venerable fabric adjoining Magdalen College, which was erected 
by Archbisliop Waynfleet, as a grammar BchoQl. Many distingubhed 
scholars and statesmen have received their education in this halL 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ANTIQUITIES, &c 



OF THE 



UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF OXFORD. 



ST. MARY'S CHURCH. 

After King Alfred had reduced the Danes to subjection, and re- 
stored the peace of the kingdom, he devoted his attention to the 
revival of the ancient seat of learning established at Oxford ; which 
had flourished for a considerable time previous to the incursions of 
the Danes, but had become nearly desolate under the dominion of 
those barbarous ravagers. 

Alfred, the better to secure the new buildings for the reception of 
the scholars from any hostile attack, erected them within the walls of 
the town; and at the same time built a church for divine worship, 
which he dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

This church, in succeeding reigns, underwent many alterations and 
repairs ; but in the reign of Henry VII. it was so ruinous that it was 

in danger of falling, and was therefore taken down. Many bishops^ 

« 

divines, and others, entered into a liberal subscription for the erec- 
tion of a new church ; the period was favourable, as the latest style 
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of Gothic architecture^ called perpendicular^ flourished under the 
fostering hand of the reigning monarch ; and St. Mary*s Church, as it 
now stands, is one of the best specimens of that style : it was com- 
pleted in 1498. 

The interior consists of three aisles and a spacious chancel. The 
front, towards the High-street, is very imposing ; but has been dis- 
figured, in some measure, from its original appearance by the erection 
of a porch, which, though grand in itself, spoils the general effect of 
the building from its different style of architecture: heavy tidsted 
columns support an arched roof; over the centre is placed a statue 
of the Virgin, holding the infant Jesus. This porch was erected 
in 16379 by Dr. Owen, chaplain to Archbishop Laud. The erection of 
the image of the Virgin gave so much offence at that period, that it 
was inserted in the articles of impeachment against the archbishop. 

The front, towards the north, facing the Radcliffe Library, presents a 
noble extent of building, 288 feet in length. In the centre is a square 
projecting tower, with two graduated buttresses at each angle, on 
every face of which is a statue in a canopied niche ; from behind these 
spring pinnacles finely proportioned and richly ornamented. An ele- 
gant spire surmounts the whole. The entire elevation of the tower 
and spire is 180 feet. 



THE RADCLIFFE LIBRARY. 

This elegant structure is situated in a square formed by Brazennose 
College, the Schools, All Souls' College, and St Mary's Church. Since 

21 V 
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the removal of the old houses before new Magadalen Hall, all buildings 
of a mean or unpleasing charaeter are excluded from the view, and 
the whole presents to the eye a mass of public buUdings of various 
styles of architecture, and of unequalled beauty and magnificence. 

The rustic basement of the Radclifie Library is 100 feet in diameter^ 
in the form of a double octagon or sixteen square. Seven of the 
squares are formed into gateways ornamented with pediments ; the 
squares are worked into niches. From this basement proceeds a cir- 
cular superstructure, with three-quarter Corinthian columns ranged in 
couplets ; between these couplets are alternately windows and niches, 
the latter surmounted by festoons of fruit and flowers. Over the en- 
tablature is a balustrade furnished with vases on the piers per- 
pendicular with the columns. The height of the whole, from the 
ground to the balustrade, is 80 feet. This is surmounted by a cupola 
60 feet high. 

The embellishments of the interior were executed by the first artists 
which the age produced. The dome is wrought in compartments, 
embellished with arabesque masses of flowers and foliage in stucco. 
Over the entrance is a noble statue of Dr. Radcliffe, by Rysbach. The 
library, at its foundation, contained but few books ; but the trustees 
are gradually adding to their number, and the present collection of 
works on Natural History is comprehensive and valuable 

J. P. Duncan, Esq. has presented the library with a collection of 
beautiful casts from the antique statues which are most appropriately 
displayed in the rotunda. The view of Oxford from the leads of this 
building is particularly pleasing. 
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Forty thousand pounds were left by Dr. Radeliffe for the erection of 
this building. The architect employed was Gibbs, who bequeathed the 
whole of his books and drawings to this library. The building was 
began in 1737> and completed in 1749. 



THE CLARENDON PRINTING OFFICE AND THE THEATRE. 

The art of printing was practised in Oxford, shortly after its inven- 
tion, by Corsellis and others, as early as the year 1468. It was after- 
wards carried on by individuals unconnected with the university ; but 
the importance of the art for the diffusion of knowledge, rendered it 
necessary for the university to commence a press under its own go- 
vernment ; and in 1672, John Fell, Bishop of Oxford, with three other 
gentlemen, undertook its establishments _Types were procured fiom 
Germany, Holland, and France, as at this time there were no type 
founders in England ; and the whole establishment became so perfect, 
that the books produced at the Oxford university press wereiield in high 
estimation, even by earlier printing establishments on the continent. 
The business was carried on in the lower apartments of the theatre 
till the year 1711» when the profits arising from the sale of Lord^ 
Clarendon's History of the Rebellion enabled the university to erect 
the present building, which bears his name. It was executed by Sir John 
Vanburgh, in the massive and heavy style of architecture by which his 
erections are so well known ; yet the judicious situation, on a gentle 
elevation, and the imposing grandeur of the Doric portico, render it 
one of the greatest ornaments of Oxford. 
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THE NEW PRINTING OFFICE. 

From the immensity of business, carried on under the direction of 
the delegates of the university press, since the formation of the Bible 
society, and the general diffusion of the Scriptures and other works in 
almost every language, the Clarendon Printing Office, large as it is, 
has become too circumscribed. In 1824 the delegates purchased a 
large piece of ground, on which the present elegant structure has been 
raised ; from a design, and under the superintendance, of Daniel 
Robertson, Esq. to whose indefatigable and judicious exertions Oxford 
is indebted for many of its recent improvements. The accompanying 
plate renders a description of the building superfluous. The length of 
the front is 250 feet. 
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THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 

Was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and erected at the expense 
of the university, in 1682, for the reception of a valuable coUection of 
natural and artificial curiosities, liberally presented by Elias Ashmole. 

The interior of this building is well calculated for a museum : the 
principal apartments are spacious, light, and well proportioned. The 
only part of the exterior, likely to attract attention from its architec- 
tural beauty, is the eastern entrance : here the highly gifted designer 
has been exceedingly happy in blending fanciful and characteristic 
decoration with architectural ornament ; and the portico, though small, 
is every way worthy of England*s greatest architect. 
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Ashmole was the most indefatigable collector and antiquary of his 
day; in addition to his owny he possessed the collection of natural 
curiosities made by the two Tradescants. The whole was presented 
to the university ; and it was justly considered, by the leading 
members of that learned body, to be a valuable commencement of a 
museum. Hopes were entertained that the future contributions of the 
liberal and scientific would, in a short time, render the Oxford collec- 
tion one of the noblest in. the kingdom^ and the museum become as 
pre-eminent as the surrounding establishments in this celebrated seat 
of learning. Time has proved these expectations to be too sanguine, 
as unfortunately but few contributors to apy extent have been found 
during the lapse of nearly a century and a half; and, while the other 
establishments of the university have been rapidly advancing to 
perfection, the Museum has been suffered to sink into comparative 
insignificance. 

On the appointment of J. S. Duncan, Esq. in 1825, to the office of 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, that gentleman, with the spirit and 
liberality which characterizes all his undertakings, determined to 
effect a fresh arrangement of the old materials. Under his judicious 
superintendance the Museum has undergone a complete repair and re- 
novation. The upper apartment is lined with glass cases, for the 
exhibition and preservation of the old, with ja large collection of new 
subjects, properly arranged, and the names affixed to each. 

The library contains a number of curious antiquarian MS. by Ash- 
mole, Aubrey Dugdale, Ant. A. Wood, and others. 

The lower apartments contain the magnificent collection of geo- 
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logical subjects, collected and presented to the university by Dr. 
Buckland. 



THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

This elegant structure is erected in the northern suburb of Oxford, 
and is another monument of the munificent spirit of Dr. Raddifie, who 
bequeathed the funds fbr its erection. The site and ten acres of land, 
which is laid out as pleasure ground,^ was presented to the university 
by the Duke of Marlborough. The length of the building, including 
the wings, is upwards of 220 feet ; the central elevation is 100 feet. 
The third story consists of an octangular tower, surmounted by a large 
globe supported by two figures representing Hercules and Atlas. 



PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Baths and Swimming School are situated in St. Clements. The 
front is not yet completed. The entrance under the colonnade to the 
right, leads to the numerous dressing rooms, and plunging, shower, 
and warm baths ; also to an elegant saloon, which is furnished with 
the daily papers, magazines, and other periodical publications. The two 
plunging baths open into the swimming school, a grand elliptical basin, 
eighty-three feet long and forty-four wide, formed of Bath stone, con- 
taining 129,000 gallons of water, which is continually supplied from a 
fountain in the centre. The basin is of various depths ; and is well 
adapted either for learners or adepts in the art of swimming. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEWS CHAPEL. 

This very ancient building was erected in the reign of Henry L who 
dedicated the chapel to St. Bartholomew, and near it founded a hospital 
for lepers. Many pious and charitable persons bestowed extensive bene- 
factions in land and money in aid of this royal foundation, but so ill 
were the funds of this charity managed, that, in the reign of Edward 
HI. they were found inadequate for its support ; and, at the instance 
of Adam de Broom, the lands, buildings, &c. were transferred to his 
new foundation of Oriel College ; he made this a place of retirement 
when the plague or other pestilential diseases (which were of frequent 
occurrence at this period) rendered it unsafe to remain in Oxford. The 
college was enjoined to allow ipcdntenance for one chaplain and eight 
brothers, and the sick and infirm visitors were to be supported by the 
citizens of Oxford. This arrangement gave rise to many disputes be- 
tween the members of Ori^ College and the city, which were not 
settled till the reign of Henry VHI. when it was finally determined 
that the city was to provide perpetually ninepence per week, for eight 
poor brothers, on condition that Oriel College preferred Oxford free- 
men for that situation to any other persons. 

This chapel was held in great veneration for the number of relics it 
contained; in the year 1336, Bishop Burgwash granted forty days* 
pardon and indulgence to all who came to pay their devotions to St. 
Bartholomew, and bowed before his image. Among the relics was the 
skin of St. Bartholomew, St. Edmund the Confessor's comb, the bones 
of St. Stephen, and the ribs of St. Andrew : these and many others 
were exposed to public view on high festivals, and attracted vast num- 



bers of pilgrims. Id tbe reign of Richard II. the relics were removed, 
by the provost and society of Oriel College, to St. Mary's Church* 
Oxford, to the great detriment of the brethren of St. Bartholomew. 
Tbe custom of the members of many colleges going in procession to 
this chapel on particular days, was continued some time after the 
reformation. 
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GRAND PONT, 



DSUALLT CALLED POlJiT BRIDGE. 
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west end of the gallery was the flight of stone stairs^ down which the 
unfortunate Amy was precipitated. At the time this drawing was 
taken, ahout the year 1810, part of the buildings were inhabited 
by a farmer, named Stone ; and some remains of former mag- 
nificence might be traced in the rooms which he had converted into 
granaries. The whole has since been removed by Lord Abingdon; 
and the entire gateway, and some of the windows now form part of 
Whytham Church. 
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repaired, and adds greatly to the beauty of the street. St. Mary's 
Churehf w!th its beautiful gothic spire, next airests the attention ; and 
. if the stranger glances his ^ye down the turnings from the High-street, 
either to the right or the left, near this spot, he will see architectural 
beauties, which for variety and grandeur are scarcely to be equalled. 
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the houses are old and much crowded for a considerable distapee, till It 
arrives at a gentle ascent^ when it becomes much wider ; but still not 
sufficiently wide to shew the elegant and spacious front of Christ Church 
College^ which stands in this street. Continuing northward, St. 
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was not suf&eient to erect a tower ; the old one still remains^ but firom 
its commanding situation in the very centre of the town^ and the 
termination to the Highf-street, it is not likely to continue long in its 
present unadorned state. The old church was a very ancient building, 
beyond all record : it is certain that Canute, the Dane, granted it to the 
abbots of Abingdon long before the Norman conquest. The old church 
occupied nearly the same space of ground as the new one, but the 
buildings were more extensive formerly, particularly the tower, which 
was reduced in size and height by command of Edward the Third, in 
the 14th year of his reign, ^^ because, upon the complaints of the 
scholars, the townsmen would, in time of combat with them, retire there 
as to their castle, and thence gall and annoy them with arrows and 
stones/' The mayor and corporation attend divine service at this church. 

St. Martin s is a rectory of no great value, in the gift of the king. 

■ 

Sir William D*Avenant, the dramatic writer, was born in this parish. 
His father kept the Crown Inn, in the Corn Market, in which house it 
is said Shakespeare wrote the Winter Tale. ' 

St. Aldate^s Church is a very ancient structure, situate near the front 
of Christ Church College : it formerly belonged to the abbots of Abing- 
don ; at a later period the fraternity of St. Friedswide got possession 
of part of it. The buildings are very irregular, and erected at various 
periods. A church, dedicated to St. Aldate, is supposed to have been 
erected on this site, with timber, before the Saxons obtained dominion 
in Britain. This is a rectory belonging to Pembroke College. 

St. Ebbe*s Church is a plain gothic building, recently erected on the 
site of the old church, which had fallen to decay from the effects of 
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time. The new church was opened for divine service on the 9th of 
February, 1817* It is a rectory — ^patron, the king. 

The church of St. Peter-le-Bailey is at the comer of Queen-street. 
A neat stone building, erected in 1728, on the site of the ancient 
church, which fell down on the 1st of April, 1726. It is a rectory — 
patron, the king. 

St. Mary Magdalen Church is situated at the bottom of the Com 
Market. This church is very old, and contains several chapels or 
chauntries, which are now all joined. The pierced parapet and panelled 
buttresses on the south side of this church are fine specimens of florid 
Gothic architecture. There is a handsome tower to this church. 
This parish is a vicarage ; in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 

Christ Church. 

* 

St. MichaeFs Church is situated in the Com Market : it is a very 
ancient stone building. It appears to have belonged to the canons of 
St. Friedswide long before the conquest. The tower of this church is 
supposed to be part of the original building : the church is composed 
of a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. 

St. John's Church now forms the chapel of Merton College ; a de- 
scription of which has been already given. 

St. PeterVin-the-East is sud to have been erected by St. Grimbald, 

who presided over the university on its re-establishment by King 

Alfred. The east end is, from its appearance and style of architecture, 

supposed to be part of the original building. The chancel contains two 

^ 2 c 
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fine elnsterB of Sakon eolumng and a window whteh have escaped the 
hands of innovation ; but, with this exception* the remainder of the 
building is completely transformed. It presents specimens of almost 
every style of Gothic architectnre. 
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St. Thomas's Church was founded bf the canons of Osney, In 
the year 1141, io order that the inhabitants of Oxford, within their 
limiti, might be ^rmitted to attend divine worship during^ the time 
they were Avt out from the parish church of St George, situated 
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Old St« Clement's Church is situated in the eastern suburb of Oxford^ 
at the foot of Magdalen Bridge. It is a small inconvenient building ; 
and, from the increase of the inhabitants of this suburb of Oxford, is 
too confined to contain the parishioners. A new church has recently 
been erected, and this building is about to be removed. 

The new church is a large handsome structure, capable of containing 
nearly two thousand persons. It is in the Anglo-Norman style of 
architecture, and is one of the most correct and beautiful modern 
specimens of this ancient style of building. The designs were fur- 
nished by D. Robertson, Esq. and the edifice completed under his 
judicious superintendence and direction. The funds for its erection 
were raised by subscription, partly among the parishioners, but by far 
the greater portion from the members of the university. It is situated at 
the extremity of the parish towards Marston, on a plot of ground which 
was presented to the parish for this purpose by Sir Joseph Locke. 



The charitable endowments in this parish are very extensive, and 
when properly applied, will afford a liberal support to the poor, and 
pay for the repairs, &c. of the church : the charitable intentions of the 
donors will then be fulfilled; hitherto they have yielded liltle for 
either purpose. 

The public buildings belonging to the city are not of a very imposing 
character, and may be classed rather under the head of useful than 
ornamental. 

The Town and County Hall is situated near Carfax. It is a spacious 
stone building, with a range of rustic work in the lower division of 
the front, and a pediment over the centre. The whole space be- 
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neath the hall is an open corridor, intended as a covered market- 
place for the sale of corn, but it is not used Tor that purpose, the 
farmers preferring the open air, on Carfax, the centre of the town, which 
is, perhaps, the most inconvenient spot that could be chosen, to the 
annoyance of themselves and the numerous vehicles which are con- 
stantly passing and repassing. Annexed to the chief part of the build- 
ing are various rooms for the use of the corporation. This edifice was 
completed in 17^2, principally at the expense of Thomas Rowney, Esq. 
who was at that time the representative of the city of Oxford in 
parliament. 

The Radcliffe Infirmary is a plain, commodious building, well calcu- 
lated for the ]:eception of a considerable number of patients. 

The House of Industry is the workhouse of the united parishes. 
From the great alteration and improvement of the part of the town in 
which this building stands, there is little doubt but that the increased 
value of the ground would be sufficient to defiray the expense of its 
removal, and it would certainly be desirable if such an object could 
be accomplished. 

There are two Dissenting Chapels in Oxford : the Baptist, in the 
New Road,which has an elegant front towards the road, and is capable 
of containing upwards of eight hundred persons; and the Wesleyan, 
which has been newly erected in a style of architecture and internal 
decoration that bears evident marks of the progress of refinement and 
wealth among that numerous body of dissenters. There is likewise 
a neat Baptist. Chapel in St. Clement's : also a small Roman Catholic 
Chapel. 
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The very eomplete Gas Works, near Uttlegate^ deserve menUon 
among the baildings* of Oxford. The gas manufioctored here is 
remarkably pure and brilliant; and by the judicious and liberal 
arrangement of the laws of the compuiy, the lighting of the cily in 
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